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“‘ Half a League Onward ” 


HE International Opium Conference took 

its first decisive step, after weeks of debate, 

when it decided to make the Council of the 
League of Nations, together with the United States, 
the official body to appoint a central board of con- 
trol to supervise international traffic in narcotics. 
This decision means even more to international re- 
lations than it does to narcotics. Here is a test of 
American professions of desire to codperate in inter- 
national programs undeniably worth while in 
themselves. Here is also a method of codperation 
which may in time teach the United States to shed 
its isolationist fears. 

It is scarcely credible that the United States will 
refuse this limited association with the League. 
Whoever proposes refusal will brand himself as an 
arch-pettifogger, willing to sacrifice the health and 
_ morals of millions to a prideful, narrow nationalism. 
If there be such men in authority in America, we 
believe they will not long remain in their present 
positions after they have declared themselves 
against Geneva’s plan for opium control. 

In addition to opium, there are other manifest 
evils which can best be met by international co- 
operation. Among them are epidemic diseases, 
traffic in women for immoral purposes, and traffic 
in arms. It is impossible to make progress in any of 
these directions by ignoring the League of Nations, 
and equally impossible for the United States to ac- 
cept with dignity the réle of unofficial observer in 
such humanitarian projects. What the Opium Con- 
ference proposes is, therefore, full and official partic- 
ipation by the United States in certain projects of 
the League and not in others. If this country avails 
itself liberally of the opportunity to share in all the 
League’s constructive proposals without accepting 
any sort.of responsibility for its general program, the 
situation may not be far different from what it 
would have been if the United States had entered 
the League with very broad and explicit reservations. 

All this is, of course, hopeful and encouraging. It 
proves what friends of the League have been urging 


all along, that the League has a splendid, humane 
work to perform this side of readjusting sovereign 
powers in the interests of world peace. By joining in 
these tasks the United States can realize part of 
America’s duty to the world, and in that way will 
approach its full duty more confidently as time 
goes on. 


Stone Can Afford To Wait 


NDERNEATH the Senatorial jockeying in the 
matter of the Wheeler indictment and the 
delay in passing on Attorney-General Stone’s ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court, grave issues of 
procedure and fact may be in the making. In our 
opinion, the Attorney-General is too astute and 
honest a man to lend himself to any program of 
legal persecution of Senator Wheeler as punishment 
for the Senator’s part in the campaign, and the 
Administration is too shrewd politically to become 
a party to such a program. Mr. Stone, we believe, 
can well afford to await, not only the hearing before 
the special committee, but if need be the court pro- 
ceedings in the Daugherty case as well. 

An extraordinary situation, however, has been 
created in which Senator Walsh, for the first time in 
his Senatorial career, does not appear to advantage. 
The senior Senator from Montana enters the 
Daugherty case in a dual capacity; he is member of 
the special committee before which Attorney-Gen- 
eral Stone must appear in regard to the new case 
against Wheeler, and he is also Wheeler’s counsel. 
Thus he has access to the Government’s information 
in advance of trial. The ethics of this arrangement 
are doubtful, especially as Senator Walsh took the 
lead in forcing the special investigation. The argu- 
ment he used is that the Washington indictment 
merely shifts the scene of trial from Montana to 
Washington, whereas the defenders of the Attorney- 
General declare sufficient new evidence is available 
to justify the later proceeding both as to time and 
place. But if such new evidence does exist, Senator 
Walsh is in a position to learn something of it before 


- his client’s case comes to trial. 
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The Senate has a wholesome respect for Senator 
Walsh. Democratic Senators who are distinctly 
above harassing the Administration for purely par- 
tisan purposes in the Stone appointment, accepted 
at face value his suggestion that the new proceeding 
constituted no more than a change of venue. But if 
it should appear that Senator Walsh was mistaken, 
if upon investigation the Washington indictment is 
seen to be well grounded, we expect that enough 
Democrats will vote for Stone to put him on the 
Supreme Bench. Wheeler is far from being the 
Senate favorite that his colleague is, and no con- 
siderable group of Senators will count his fate of 
enough moment to warrant special immunity be- 
cause of his membership in the Upper House. 
Already, his membership has given him, through 
his counsel, an extraordinary advantage in defending 
himself against serious charges. 


New York State’s White Elephant 


EW YORK STATE has a grand canal system 
on which it has spent $230,000,000 in twenty 
years. The backbone of the system is the rebuilt 
Erie Canal from Troy to Buffalo, but there are three 
feeders. One connects Lake Champlain with the 
Hudson, another connects the Erie Canal with Lake 
Ontario at Oswego, and the third is the Cayuga- 
Seneca branch which brings south central New York 
into touch. : 

This system, in spite of its excellence and extent, 
does not win traffic at all in proportion to its ex- 
pense. The State charges no tolls, on the theory that 
cheap freights are a blessing to the people; but as 
the freights do not materialize, the State is growing 
suspicious that its millions are sunk beyond re- 
covery. Governor Smith recently addressed a mes- 
sage to the Legislature calling for a study of the 
entire canal problem. 

Comment centers on three points. The first is that 
the shortage is one of barges and not of cargoes. The 
second is that the State does not always provide 
enough water to warrant private capital investing 
in the expensive vessels required for the trade. The 
third is the suggestion of Col. Frederick Stuart 
Greene, head of the Department of Public Works, 
that the Erie Canal between Syracuse and Buffalo be 
discontinued, and all traffic between the Hudson 
and Buffalo be routed via the Oswego branch, Lake 
Ontario, and the Welland Canal, this route to be 
operated by the Federal government instead of the 
State of New York. 

None of these comments touches the heart of the 
matter. The failure of the New York Barge Canal to 
live up to the dreams of its builders is due primarily 
to climate, secondly, to the growing value of time. 
For five months out of twelve the canal is icebound. 
An old-time canal boat could be hauled ashore in 
the fall and refitted at small expense the following 


spring; meantime, it needed no care. Not so the 
modern, self-propelled steel barges. They represent 
heavy investment and call for winter caretakers. 
So far, the Standard Oil-Company has been the 
chief beneficiary of the Barge Canal for the good 
reason that during the winter months it can keep its 
canal craft in service in the open waters of New York 


_ Bay, Long Island Sound, and the lower Hudson. 


Secondarily — time. Water transportation is slow. 
Modern industry calls for swift functioning. Rail- 
road service is fast and dependable. Manufacturing 
schedules are built on experience of railroad service. 
It follows that the railroads have the economic 
edge. If this were not true, the New York Central, 
paralleling the backbone of the Barge Canal, would 
never have built the recently completed Castleton 
cut-off bridge for freight purposes only at the very 
time when the Canal was hungering for the traffic 
that did not come. 

Possibly, internal water transportation can be 
developed successfully in those parts of the country 
where waterways can be kept open twelve months 
in the year. Possibly, they will be worth while some 
day farther north, when the population of the 
United States has become so dense that every trans- 
portation asset must be fully exploited. But that 
time is not yet. Of course, the situation changes 
when a canal project and a power project can be 
combined, as in the case of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence ship canal. There the certainty of salable 
power goes far toward offsetting the uncertainties 
of canal custom. 


What Price Enlightenment 


HAT seasoned philosopher, John Galsworthy, 

strikes a significant note in a conversation 
recorded in “The White Monkey.” ‘We emanci- 
pated people,” he makes a character say, “have got 
into the habit of thinking we’re the world — well, 
we aren’t; we’re an excrescence, small and noisy. 
We talk as if all the old values and prejudices had 
gone; but they’ve no more gone, really, you know, 
than the rows of villas and little gray houses .. . 
Our lot think they’re the tablecloth, but they’re 
only the fringe. D’you know, only one hundred and 
fifty thousand people in this country have ever 
heard a Beethoven symphony? How many, do you 
suppose, think old B a back number? Five 
thousand, perhaps, out of forty-two million. How’s 
that for emancipation?” 

The reasonableness of this suggestion grows as one 
reflects upon it. Enlightenment, as, let us say, the 
editors of the Dia/, or Joyce, or Picasso, or Ravel 
might interpret the word is the diversion of a coterie. 
A longer plumb line is needed to sound the depths of 
the public consciousness. There are publics to which 
Longfellow, Tennyson, and Whittier are the symbol 
of all that is esoteric. There are publics to which 
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Harold Bell Wright stands for a severe classicism. 


‘There are publics which look up, not down, at the 


Saturday Evening Post and the American Magazine, 
and, for themselves, prefer lighter and less subver- 
sive reading. There is probably a public which would 
look at you with large, naive eyes and ask, “Who is 
this fellow Chaplin, anyhow?” 

Humanity is, in fact, much like one of those buried 
cities which the archeologists are so fond of digging 
up. Scratch a little and you come to the Victorian 
era; a little more and you reach the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; not much further down lies medizvalism; use 
pick and shovel long enough and you come to minds 
which still operate substantially as did those of our 
prehistoric ancestors. These strata do not necessarily 
correspond to economic, social, or even ethical sub- 
divisions. The truth is, that people live and have a 


- perfect right to live, in the age of the world which 


suits them best. The surface of the social system is 
now occupied by a highly excited corporal’s guard 
full of zeal for adventure in unknown places. The 
remaining ninety per cent, who are, collectively, 
humanity, will follow in due season. Or else, which is 
quite as likely, they won’t. ; 


A Unified Air Policy 


GREAT deal of clamor and bickering has 
“emerged from the controversy as to whether 
the next war would or would not be decided in the 
air. Yet the proposition seems a fairly simple one. 
Every great power, with the exception of the United 
States, is directing its energies toward augmenting 
its air service under the belief that aircraft, if not the 
deciding factor in the next war, will, at least, con- 
tribute a great many of the blows which force a de- 
cision. With that as a major premise, it is evident 
that in the unhappy event of another major con- 
flict, aircraft for both offense and defense is of par- 
amount necessity to the United States. 

The findings of the Congressional committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the Air Services of our Army, 
Navy, and Post Office Departments have been in- 
teresting. Most of the facts revealed are not new. 
They demonstrate that although we have spent 
$400,000,000 since the war on our Air Services, we 
are today almost woefully behind other powers in 
the production of aircraft. Commercial aviation in 
the United States is in a state of collapse; unless the 
government renders aid and encouragement, even 
the weak vestige of the creditable industry we had 
built up during the war, capable of turning out 
twelve hundred ’planes and twice as many motors 
a year, will die out. 

Expert witnesses at the hearings of the com- 
mittee have emphasized the necessity of govern- 
mental aid if commercial aviation is to be brought 
up to anything like the point of efficiency from 
which it becomes a peace-time training school for 


combat pilots. But what aviation needs more than 
anything else is a unified air policy. With the pres- 
ent hit-or-miss method, the duplication of effort 
between departments, and the interdepartmental 
jealousies which hamper the efforts of those inter- 
ested in building up our Air Service, development 
along the lines which are already laid down in 
Europe is impossible. 

Perhaps from the investigations and recom- 
mendations of the present committee some good 
will result, but it is difficult to see how any real prog- 
ress can be effected until offensive and defensive 
Air Services are grouped in a single department, free 
to go its way without the restraining hand of officers 
fearful of a loss in prestige or jealous of the impor- 
tance of an arm with which they are unsympathetic. 


Totality in New York 


HE newspapers of this open-minded land, like 

other public institutions, treated the solar 
eclipse very fairly. Learned men with reputations 
and cameras went up in airplanes and had their 
pictures taken before and after. Schools and asylums 
for feeble-minded people provided their inmates 
with smoked glasses and short, snappy talks about 
shadow bands and the corona. Trains to the totality 
belt were crowded; animals in the zoos were ob- 
served and their reactions noticed by experts. For 
some days the papers gave the sun as much space as 
if he were the Prince of Wales just arrived to dance 
with local society girls. 

But of all journalistic treatments of the subject 
we liked best the method of the New York World, 
which called up telephone numbers at random and 
asked the subscribers what they thought of the 


_ eclipse. Here are a few of the replies: 


Miss Heten Doo ey, No. 925 Jackson Avenue — 
I went up to the roof and saw it. It made a very 
favorable impression on me. 

Miss Murtet Rocers, No. 363 East 16th Street 
— I’m glad I got to see it this time and didn’t have 
to wait until 2024. 

AtrreD Zmoso, No. 263 Avenue B—I’m un- 
able to get greatly worked up over the spectacle. 

_ Lypra Latrp Davis, of the Sunwise Turn Book- 
shop — I’m pretty sore about the whole business. 
It took me most of last night to find a piece of smoked 
glass, I stood in the freezing cold and was just about 
to look when some goop asked me to lend him my 
glass. By the time he was through someone else 
wanted it. When a dozen others had finished there 
was nothing left to see. But it was a marvelous 
sight. : 

Mrs. R.H. Ruuison, No. 28 Willow Street, Brook- 
lyn —I nearly froze to death. First the sun turned 
into a little lemon peel, then a little finger nail and 
then disappeared. But my colored maid, Cornelia 
Reeves, was impressed — and scared to death. A 

.. friend of hers sold all his clothes and was going to 
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wrap himself in a robe. She was certain today was 
Judgment Day. 

Epwarp A. Urter, No. 574 East 140th Street — I 
am glad it didn’t make liars out of the astronomers. 

Ricuarp Warp, No. 25 West 43d Street — The 
way the stars came out and then faded away was 
very impressive. 

Mrs. Freperick H. Mean, wife of the Principal 
of Public School No. 20, Flushing, L. I. —I guess 
you’d better speak to my husband. Mr. Mean — 
It was dark as a night without a moon. But, of 
course, the ground was covered with snow and that 
made it lighter. There were no shadows, and that was 
a strange sight. I don’t believe any of the children 
were alarmed. I explained it all to them yesterday. 


And at last we get the authentic voice of New 
York in the response of 


Hyman Novemser, No. 20 East 13th Street — 
It was the cat’s eyebrows. 


A Possible Explanation 
a ARTHUR KEITH, the English anthropolo- 


gist, tells us that the human brain is growing 
smaller all the time. The cave man had a large, well 
furnished skull, compared with which the dome of 
a modern savant shrivels down to a mere pinhead. 
This may help to explain the popularity of paper 


towels, union suits, Chautauqua’ lecturers, bed- 


time stories, translations from the Russian, solar ~ 


eclipses, and Dr. Frank Crane. 


Religious Signs of the Times © 


ESPITE the alarm raised by radical ministers 
of the Gospel that the country, led by the 
younger generation, has cast religion definitely into 
the discard, several signs point to an entirely differ- 
ent future. A few weeks ago, fifteen thousand per- 
sons packed Madison Square Garden in New York 
City to launch the drive for $15,000,000 necessary 
to complete the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. Churches in New York City are consist- 
ently filled: two or three of them, watched over by 
the more popular pastors, turn crowds away each 
Sunday morning. And the bewildering fact appears 
that a goodly part of the church audiences, not only 
in New York City, but throughout the country, is 
made up from this same younger generation. 
Another hopeful sign has appeared in the Middle 
West. From Ann Arbor, seat of the University of 
. Michigan, comes the announcement of the founding 
of the Michigan School of Religion. This institution 
is nonsectarian in its point of view and established 
on the belief that “the facts of life and the world, as 
they come to be known and appreciated, instead of 
betraying spiritual values, can only enhance these, 
and that Christianity itself, like any other religion 
even greater in its spirit and purpose than in its 


letter, can only gain as it studies other religions 
sympathetically and responds honestly to new 
knowledge about men and things.” 

This foundation is a portent that the interest in 
religion is alive and growing. Working its way slowly 
and tortuously out of concepts and definitions un-. 
tenable in the light of science, religion presses on to 
new concepts and definitions which shall satisfy the 
ever-hungry soul of man in the new order. There is 
life in the old truth yet, but each age requires its 
restatement in valid and comprehensible terms. 


Lost, One Treaty 


ITHER the State Department or the Foreign 
Relations Committee has mislaid the original 
treaty between Cuba and the United States regard- 
ing the Isle of Pines. The Treaty has only been 
under consideration by the Senate for the past 
twenty years, and just now when the Senators have 
come to feel that perhaps it is pretty nearly time to 
do something about it, someone has discovered that 
the Treaty is lost. The chief clerk in the State De- 
partment distinctly remembers having seen it some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, and is certain that he 
put it away in a safe place and tied a knot in his 
handkerchief to help him remember where he had 
hidden it. The mystery is a profound but fascinating 
one. Perhaps some Secretary of State on leaving 
office took the Treaty with him back into private 
life as a curio or keepsake. Perhaps Mr. Bryan has. 
filed it away somewhere among his old Chautauqua 
programs and pamphlets on bimetallism. After all, 
what is a treaty among friends? 

One recalls the cheerful testimony of ex-Secretary 
Daniels at the post-war Congressional investigation 
concerning the famous plan of American naval 
strategy. It seems, contrary to the opinion of Admiral 
Sims and other critics, that the American Navy was. 
not without a strategical plan at the time of our 
entrance in the World War. There was a plan, Mr. 
Daniels insisted, a very fine plan which the leading: 
strategists had worked out very nicely indeed. Un- 
fortunately, no one could find it. Somewhere, some- 
how, it had been mislaid. “Where is the plan, now?” 
the Congressmen asked Mr. Daniels. And that 
executive replied, with charming informality: “You 
can search me!” 

Perhaps the State and Navy Departments have 
employed the same efficient filing system for the 
preservation of their archives. If it is used in all the 
departments of government, one may fairly assume 
that some janitor has lit a fire with the Constitution, 
or wrapped up his frugal luncheon in the German 
Peace Treaty. Here is an opportunity for another 
investigation. 

Just as we go to press, the glad word comes from 
Washington that the Treaty has been found. All 
is comparatively quiet again along the Potomac. 
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Sentiment and the French Debt 
N both sides of the Atlantic the dispute 


over the Franco-American debt has unfor- 

tunately digressed into the realm of senti- 
ment. M. Marin started it by calling in as credit 
items the French dead —so many millions at so 
many francs each. That way lies madness. The Rus- 
sians lost more men than the French; if M. Marin’s 
method is valid, everyone owes Russia money. But 
France has no intention of canceling her Russian 
debts in return for war services. 

In the Senate, Mr. Bruce set up France’s aid to 
the thirteen Colonies as an offset against the current 
indebtedness. The truth is that France helped the 
Colonies in order to embarrass Great Britain, her 
traditional rival. It was flatly impossible for French- 
men to like the American colonials for their own 
sakes, since only a few years before the Revolution 
the colonials had helped to drive the French from 
Canada and the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. And 
whatever sentiment remained after Lafayette, 
Rochambeau, and de Grasse went home was can- 
celed a little later by the hostile attitude of the 
Directory and Napoleon toward the young republic. 

History has many lessons, but the primary one is 
this: states are motivated by interests, not senti- 
ments, and chiefly by economic interests. Other ele- 
ments enter, but they are subsidiary. France saw a 
chance to strengthen her European position by as- 
sisting the thirteen Colonies and did so; later, when 
the opposite was true, her policy was reversed. In 
1917, when her very existence was at stake, she wel- 
comed. American loans on any terms and said noth- 
ing about her battlefield losses. In 1926, the crisis 
past, her interest seems to lie in debt repudiation, 
just as ours seems to lie in debt collection. We use 
the word “seems” advisedly, because no man 
knoweth whether in the long run both our states- 
men and hers may be proved profoundly wrong. 
There are plenty of economists who predict that we 
will suffer more than our debtors through the 
liquidation of these enormous intergovernmental 
debts. But though time frequently proves statesmen 
wrong, it still remains true that at any given mo- 
ment their decisions are based upon what they con- 
ceive to be the economic interests of their states. 

If there exists any really substantial reason why 
France should not meet her bond, that reason is 
economic and not sentimental, and it belongs to 
the future rather than to the past. The future must 
be faced; but the past, whether of 1776 or 1917, is so 
far beyond recall that its intangible values cannot 
possibly be translated into dollars and placed on 
the balance sheet to the credit of France. Their com- 
mon trials in the past may have established a bond 
of sympathy between the two peoples, but it is by 
no means strong enough to affect the stern realities 
of international finance and politics. 


Frenchmen are among the most intelligent, 
quick, straight-thinking, civilized people in the 
world, and in some respects, more sympathetic to 
the American spirit than any other foreigners, but 
they show a consistent ineptitude in their financial 
or business dealings with Americans. French thrift 
often develops into the avarice of the peasant or 
into the sharp dealing of the dourgeois, big or little. 
Americans are by nature wasteful and free-handed. 
It has been so easy to make money in this country, 
fortunes have been won with such facility, that our 
financial habit of mind is the reverse of conservative. 
Consequently, we assume in French eyes the quali- 
ties of drunken seamen who have just inherited a 
large fortune. Their instinct is to exploit the oppor- 
tunity offered. The unhappy quarrels of the A. E. F. 
with the French population were chiefly due to the 
doughboy’s conviction that he was cheated and 
squeezed at every turn and that the methods of 
cheating and squeezing him were so crude as to 
insult his intelligence. He did not mind being treated 
like a milch cow, but he objected to being treated 
like an imbecile milch cow. He would give away his 
hat and coat, but he hated to have his hat and coat 
stolen from him in the check room. Particularly, he 
resented being told that his protests concerning the 
incident represented the low, money-grubbing wor- 
ship of the Almighty Dollar for which Americans 
are so famous among the citizens of Europe. 


fi ewe is a generous country, easily swayed by 
sentiment into gestures of splendid giving, 
but there is in the American character a stubborn 
self-respect which rebels at being exploited or de-- 
ceived by false sentiment. The impression prevails 
here that France has counted on our sentimentality 
and the verbal generosity of our phrase makers and 
after-dinner speakers and has come to believe that 
the American debt need hardly be considered seri- 
ously. As soon as this conviction became apparent, 
our people were properly offended and demanded 
that the debt be listéd among the real debts and not 
among political liabilities. Hence, the protests from 
M. Marin; hence, the bitter attacks on that rapa- 
cious vampire, Uncle Sam. With a few words in- 
dicating good faith and honest intention, the French 
nation could be reinstated in the peculiar position 
it occupies in the hearts of Americans. But with that 
ineptitude noted above, the French press and pub- 
licists prefer to shame us by pointing out our heart- 
less greed. It is a method which may relieve their 
feelings and vent their indignation, but which most 
assuredly will butter no parsnips when they come 
here for another loan. In the meantime, we should 
remember that the relations of states and individ- 
uals are essentially on a different plane, and that the 
sentimental considerations which govern individu- 
als are not compelling on governments except as 
they represent an overwhelming public opinion. 
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War. Dogs in the Manger 


Why Our Infant Aviation Service May Be Seen But Not Heard 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


HENEVER it is suggested that all aérial 

WW activities of this government be consoli- 

dated in a separate Air Department, as 
several world powers have found practicable, ex- 
cited: protest is raised by the nation’s war dogs: the 
General Staff of the Army and the General Board of 
the Navy. 

With such instinctive recognition of the impor- 
tance of aérial arms it would be logical to expect 
aviation to be a fair-haired infant, sweetly nurtured. 
Instead, the flying branch is an | 


reason: because he is himself a pilot. It is not his 
fault. that in the unhappy event of an emergency in 
the near future the Air Service could barely function. 
Yet responsibility for failure would fall directly on 
his shoulders. To be sure, he would have the legiti- 
mate excuse that he had issued repeated warnings of 
the inadequacy of the Air Service. But excuses are 
not results. Responsibility without commensurate 

authority is his basic difficulty. 
Military courtesy is based on rank, tradition, and 
precedent. For public consump- 





ugly duckling allotted niggardly 
feed from the national defense 


tion, an officer may laud his own 
arm of the service to the skies 


appropriation bin, damned with 
faint praise, if not ruthlessly 
gagged and abandoned to an in- 
evitable fate—death through 
malnutrition. 

In September, 1923, I was a 
passenger on the Army transport 
St. Mibiel, observer ship at the 


bombing tests against the obso- 


lete battleships Virginia and 
New Fersey off Cape Hatteras. 
Before the manceuvres, all writ- 
‘ers were invited to meet General 
Pershing and General Patrick, 
chief of Air Service. The Chief 
of Staff contented himself with 
shaking hands and turned the 
meeting over to General Patrick. 
After preliminary explanations, 
the Army’s air chieftain elabo- 
rated on the significance of the 
tests in determining the part that 





During the deliberations of 


_the Congressional committee in- 


vestigating the operations of our 
Air Services, figures were read 
into the record showing that in 
the five fiscal years, 1920 to 1924, 
$433,383,237.21 had been spent 
on aviation by the War, Navy, 
and Post Office Departments. 
‘But here we are,’’ commented 
Representative Reid of Illinois, 
“‘with no commercial flying ex- 
cept the air mail and with a 
fragment of an aircraft industry, 
yet confronted with the certainty 
that air transport in time of 
peace and air power in time of 
war are to be the great potential 
factors in our existence in the 
near future.” 








and may point out dangerous 
weaknesses. These things he may 
do so long as he does not, to mix 
metaphors, tread on the toes of 
another military arm. Therein 
lies the crux of the present inertia 
in aéronautics. 


AST spring Great Britain 
slashed her army estimates 
$30,000,000. At the same time, 
$10,000,000 were added to the 
air appropriation. In France, in 
Italy, in Japan, aviation is being 
fostered even in the face of gen- 
eral military economy. Chiefs of 
the Air Bureaus of our Army and 
Navy are silenced when they 
would focus public attention on 
the dwindling importance of other 
arms because the tories of Army 
and Navy fear that Congress will 


aircraft would play in defending the coast line. From 
his remarks it was plain that the coast artillery 


might as well be equipped with wooden guns for all . 


the effectiveness it would have in future emergen- 
cies. When he was reaching a high point of enthusi- 
asm for his subject, General Pershing stepped 
forward from the background. 

“In other words, gentlemen,” the Chief of Staff 
cut in, “what General Patrick is saying to you is 
that the Air Service is having some target practice.” 
General Patrick concluded his remarks abruptly. 

The incident is illuminating as an indication of the 
handicap suffered by the chief of an important bu- 
reau. General Patrick is “loaned” to the Air Service 
from the engineering corps. He is an expert adminis- 
trator, aggressive, admired by every flyer for one 


not spend more than half a billion dollars a year 
for national security, and that a proper appropria- 
tion for aviation can come only at the expense of 
obsolescent and obsolete arms of the two services. 

A score of investigations, recommendations, and 
reports on the Air Services have brought not one 
constructive project into life. Two years ago, an 
Army board headed by Major General Lassiter’ 
found that aviation must be considered of equal im- 
portance with both the Army and Navy. Staff offi- 
cers charged with mobilization of industry in the 
event of war have warned that it would be at least 
eight months before aircraft could begin to be de- 
livered in the quantities needed. President Coolidge 
recently instructed Secretary Wilbur to appoint a 
board to consider the relative merits of aircraft and 
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naval craft. Two things stand out thus far. One is 
that the personnel of this board is composed ex- 
clusively of nonflying naval officers. The other is 
that the superdreadnought Washington was sunk to 
secure deliberative data. From statements on the 
tests made public by Admiral Eberle, senior mem- 


ber of the board, the conclusion is forced that they 


were conducted to support a case for the superiori- 
ties of naval guns rather than as an impartial effort 
to determine the honest relative merits of guns and 
aérial bombs. 


we than four years ago, when the question of 
aircraft or dreadnoughts first became moot, 

' Army and Navy rushed to experiment with obsolete 
seacraft. Capt. W. D. Leahy, director of naval gun- 
nery, as a result of naval tests, reported to Secretary 
Daniels‘as follows: 

“The entire experiment points to the improba- 
bility of a modern battleship being either destroyed 
or completely put out of action by aérial bombs.” 

Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, as a result of Army 
tests, went the other way. He ‘told a Congressional 
committee that the most modern battleship was as 
obsolete under aérial attack as the knight in armor 
when gunpowder was introduced. On top of these 
divergent opinions came the actual tests, in which 
surrendered German naval craft of all types were 
sunk by aérial bombs. /A joint Army and Navy, 
board reported” € experiments “proved that | 
it has become imperative as a matter of national | 

/ defense to provide for the maximum possible devel- | 
opment of aviation in both the Army and Navy.” ”s 


“Yet aviation-is today More poorly equipped than ) 


it was on August 18, 1921, —_ the foregoing re- / 
port was made. _ a 

General Mitchell proved a geint of the vulnera- 
bility of naval craft to aérial bombs under certain 
conditions. The tests removed the question from the 
sphere of debate: there was nothing more to say. 
But public interest, stimulated by the controversy, 
soon died down. It has since been dormant. Air 
enthusiasts may state their opinions without meet- 
ing argument. The General Staff of the Army and 
the General Board of the Navy agree that aircraft 
will play an important part in the next war. The 
basic trouble is that they seem to content them- 
selves with the admission. Nothing is done except in 
a negative way. 

“Big Navy” men obscure the real issue in their . 
cry that we have failed to maincain our naval forces 
at the strength authorized by the Washington 
Conference. Admiral Moffett and General Patrick 
may not say, “What matter, even if true. Give us 
sufficient aircraft’ and pilots and we will give the 
nation security from naval attack at much less 
expense.” Their hands are absolutely tied by 
“military courtesy.” 


How insidious may be the campaign against . 


publicity for aérial security is indicated by another 
incident. It goes back to the bombing tests of 
September, 1923: For several days prior to the tests, 
the airship now known as the Shenandoah was ready 
for her trial flight at Lakehurst. I am reliably in- 
formed that there was nothing to hinder an.immedi- 
ate trial. Weather conditions were favorable. The 
delay was not explained. Off Cape Hatteras, 
the Virginia sank at noon. It was apparent that the 
mortally wounded New Fersey could not survive. 
News reports of the bombing would revive editorial 
comment and public discussion of the relative merits 
of aérial bombs and naval guns. What happened? 
The Shenandoah was taken out for her maiden flight. 
The barometer was falling, but that did not matter. 
Favored news position went to the airship experi- 
ment. Battleships had been sunk from the air before. 
The Shenandoah was the first rigid Zeppelin to be 
built in America, What if two battleships had been 
sunk? Was not the Navy recognizing the diminishing 
power of naval ships by devoting its greatest ener- 
gies to the air? 

It is unfortunate that a moderate statement 
of truth does not compel attention. The annual 
reports of the chiefs of Air Services recite pitiful 
inadequacies and major obstacles, but they lack 
those dramatic touches that make them news. It 
requires overstatement for that. An example is the 
declaration of General Mitchell regarding the 
obsoleteness of modern battleships. But the real 
story of Air Service handicaps continues to remain 
lost in a flood of annual reports. 

Freed from the restrictions of military and naval 
traditions, the Air Service chiefs might speak pub- . 
licly: their opinions on the economy and efficiency 
of aircraft compared to obsolescent and obsolete 
functions of the Army and Navy. But they are now 
gagged by the obligation of military courtesy. 


i ei question may then be fairly put: Why do 
not the manufacturers of aircraft speak out? 
There are two reasons for their silence. First, their 
sincerity might be impugned. The war aftermath of 
profiteering publicity was focused on the aircraft 
industry. The perennially revived canard, “a billion 
dollars wasted and not an airplane at the front,” is 
unfortunately as firmly implanted in the public 
mind as it is basically untrue. The cry of “ munitions 
maker” is raised when a manufacturer supplying 
Army or Navy needs declares himself on problems 
of national security. Second, there is the justified 
anticipation that such outspoken comment would 
likely result in economic retaliation: for no reason 
at all, the manufacturer would lose orders that now 
enable him to carry on. 

The remedy lies in Congress. It is not surprising 
that so few members of that body understand the 
fundamentals of the situation, for in the army of 
propagandists filling every corridor of the Senate 
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and House office buildings are advocates of every 
cause under the sun from compulsory vaccination 
to anticigarette legislation. Every Congressman is 
deluged with printed and oral arguments pro and 
con. The average legislator is guided by committee 
reports. House and Senate both have committees on 
Military and Naval Affairs. The information sup- 
plied to them is furnished chiefly by members of the 
General Staff of the Army and the General Board of 
the Navy. Their lack of interest, if not deliberate 
antagonism, for aviation must be gauged by the 
general inertia. Certainly, they have not lacked in- 
formation on the state of the Air Services. Obviously, 
the growing importance of aérial activity, the re- 
ports of air attachés at American embassies in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, and Tokyo, present the estimate 
in foreign nations of winged warfare. This may be 
supplemented by any number of domestic reports. 
Yet the sad fact remains that nothing has been done, 
that aviation goes from bad to worse. It is a matter 
of concern for national security that indifference 
grows, that the truth remains obscured. 


So long as the Senate and House Military Affairs 
Committees are guided by these men, under present 
conditions there is little hope for improvement. To 
face facts, Congress is not yet cognizant of the true 
importance of aviation in what should be our 
scheme of national defense. Unless the President sees 
fit openly to champion such a program, it is unlikely 
that a separate air service will be created. 

The obvious compromise then is Senate and 
House Committees on Aéronautics. Such commit- 
tees could listen sympathetically to some basic 
truths on post-war development in aéronautics. 
Differences between the Military and Naval Affairs 


Committees could be more judicially adjusted by | 


men outside than inside the service. 

The war dogs of the General Staff of the Army and 
the General Board of the Navy must be driven from 
the manger. Aviation is an infant in point of years, 
but in point of strength it is a matter of official 
record that its importance is equal to that of its 
elder brothers. As such it is entitled to be heard as 
well as seen. 


The Iron Duke of Italy 


An Irishman Praises Mussolini 


By Ernest Greenwood 


down the quay close to the end of Lake 

Geneva where the water, moving swiftly 
and silently, suddenly dashes into the River Rhone, 
pausing only long enough to turn the great turbines 
of the power plant which lights alike the streets of 
the centuries-old Geneva and the streets of: the 
Geneva of modern hotels. Kelliher is a rather dusty 
courier by day and a brilliant Irish intellectual by 
night; I never know where he is and I never go to 
Europe without hoping to walk into him somewhere 
around the corner with his curt and silent nod of 
greeting as though we had parted but the evening 
before. 

The conversation had languished as we stopped at 
the railing across from the Hotel Les Bergues and 
silently watched the sleeping swans rocking on the 
surface of the black water. Then, in reply to a 
question from me: 

“There is no use in attempting to salvage a 
wrecked conversation by introducing the Kaiser as a 
subject in Europe now,” he said. “A couple of years 
ago whenever the talk flagged or a newcomer pawed 
for an opening, it was safe to drag in the torpedo- 
moustached Hohenzollern and sink the old barge, 
Embarrassment. But Wilhelm is dead and gone as a 
spotlight.” 

“Is there some new subject to which one might 


‘ ELLIHER and I had been walking up and 


listen?” I asked hesitatingly, for when Kelliher is 
expected to talk, he is more often stricken dumb. 

“Yes,” he answered, “‘ Mussolini. ‘What do you 
think about Mussolini?’ is the password of the hour 
in tea room and council of state. With the stupidity 
of small talk, as of statecraft talk very often, the 
Italian dictator is treated as glibly or as violently as 
the Berlin imitation used to be.” 

“And what are they saying of Mussolini?” I 
made bold to ask, knowing that if Kelliher did not 
know it were a waste of time to seek an answer to 
the question. | 


OR a time he was silent. Then: “A Frenchman 

will tell you that Mussolini is nine parts actor 
and one part builder. An Englishman will dismiss 
him as a flash in the pan. Your American in Europe 
has a fluttering admiration for him; the Italian 
alone will praise him slowly but discreetly.” 

Again he fell silent. “And which is right?” I 
asked. 

“Only the Italian is right,” he answered. “ For 
Mussolini is a great man, and the very slowness with 
which, in private, his compatriot will praise him is 
proof that the rolling ecstasy of applause in public, 
like Mussolini’s own old-style Romanesque postur- 
ings, is well understood by both players in the game. 
The fact is that you cannot cut in between these 
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southern European peoples with an Anglo-Saxon or 
a Scandinavian foot rule, and say: “This emotion is 
too much in the air. It is false!’ 


" OTHING is false,” he continued, “for a 

people brought up between the vine, the 
saints, and the sun. Illusion, idealism, the mys- 
tical uplift are always in their blood, despite the 
barbarisms. To give these three substance and form, 
a holy man or a dictator must appear; the race 
craves constantly for such. And because saints and 
leaders of the right calibre are rare, Italy has her 
years of disintegration like those immediately pre- 
ceding the World War when the Nittis and the rest 
of the compromising bosses cut in and held the 
strings.” 

“Has Mussolini, then, the right calibre?” I asked, 
having now no fear of stopping Kelliher. 

“He has,” he replied, almost violently. “Twice 
in the last week anyhow, I got a permanent im- 
pression that way. Shortly before nine o’clock one 
morning I happened to go into a little café at the 
frontier town of Chiasso. I was on my way by road 
over to Como and it was bitterly cold; a morning 
for a drink if one could get it. I called for a dry 
vermouth. The café keeper smiled: 

“4 Cappucino, signore, but no vermouth before 
ten o'clock.’ . 

“Why ten o’clock?’ I asked. 

**¢ Ah, Mussolini.’ 

“Not a word of comment or bitterness followed. 
He did not even shrug his shoulders by way of 
disapproval. If a Nitti or one of his school had made 
that rule I might still have had my vermouth with 
a sneer at the law. But Mussolini, no! His magnet- 
ism was here on the frontier street far from Rome. 
‘If he wants to check drinking, who can blame 
him?’ that café keeper’s smile seemed to imply. 
That Mussolini has since suspended early-morning 
prohibition by reason of certain practical difficulties 
does not diminish the import of the story. 

“The day after, I went over to Vavese and called 
on the manager of the great hotel there. Perhaps 
you know that hotel and its views of the lakes like 
lanterns when the moon lights them below and the 
snows kindle with the stars on the peaks above? 
You remember the fine theatre and the gay Kursaal 
that are part of the hotel?” I nodded enthusias- 
tically. ‘The little tables were in position in the 
gaming room as I went in. But the walls were dusty, 
the floor unpolished, the windows giving on those 
wonderful vistas a little dull. In my first surprised 
silence I half imagined I heard the gamblers fleeced 
and gone ghosting about in search of their croupier 
again. There were thousands of them, if my imagi- 
nation could keep any count. And I turned and 
asked my manager what, at all, had come between 
them and their hectic nights. 


““Mussolini. It is a pity.’ I searched his face for . 


the coming condemnation. ‘Mussolini does these 
things,’ he said again. The acquiescence, even under’ 


duress, was extraordinary. So Chiasso and Vavese, 


for these two slight ,happenings, were places of 
revelation to me of the way history is made and 
what part personality can play in the making of it.” 
“How about Milan?” I asked out of certain 
unfortunate but vivid memories. 
“I was in Milan quite recently,” replied Kelliher, 


' “when Mussolini reviewed the Fascists and the 


town. Milan used to be, and to some extent, still is, 
a happy hunting ground for pickpockets, gold- 
brick men, ‘friends of the tourist,’ and other un- 
desirables living by their less reputable wits. Before 
the Mussolini putsch you might be robbed and 
expect little sympathy. If you are robbed or mo- 
lested now, the town rises; its honor is at stake. 
The taxi man will report to the policemen; the 
commune will be stirred (it is odd that Milan 
officially is a commune even while it hunts down the 


’ Leninites). Call this all flash in the pan again, if 


you like. So it is! So is most goodness, if you stop to 
think about it: the pauses between vice. Man isan ac- 
quisitive animal and will collect sins or big dividends 
unless he overhauls his conscience now and then. 

“Now listen well. Mussolini has set forty million 
people overhauling their consciences. Despite the 
compulsory castor oil by which some of the lesser 
Fascist roughnecks purged uncleanness, Italy is a 
brighter and a gayer blooded being today than for a 
long time past. Doubtless, there will be people, 
basing their judgment on a Welsh revival, or a 
drunkard’s remorse, who will fail to differentiate 
in this case. That brilliant but not perpetual genius, 
Thomas Carlyle, if he were alive, might give us a 
destructive homily on it all.” 


Pi ao as he protested against the hanging of 
the picture of Father Mathew in the National 
Gallery because of the ‘purely temporary’ character 
of the revolution he had effected?” I asked. 

“Exactly,” replied Kelliher. “Father Mathew, 
who by a whirlwind tour — such as it then meant — 
converted hundreds of thousands of Irishmen into 
sober citizens. Then when the National Gallery 
trustees at London debated the proposal to hang 
his picture in the gallery, the philosopher, barracked 
behind his absolute wisdom in the passionless clarity 
of a judgment kept cold by chronic dyspepsia, 
objected. But he was quite wrong. Father Mathew 
found his country, my country, a drunken one. 
With rare exceptions, it has never been a drunken 
one since. Thus pass pepsin and parables without 
the illumination of an intuitive mind. Thus prevail 
Mussolini and Mathew because they have the 
secret light.” 

And now Kelliher was well away. “Let the inter- 
national as well as the parochial small talkers be- 
ware of the judgment that breaks like the wafer on 
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the tongue of time. For here is the indisputable 
summing up: Mussclini has pulled his nation 
together when it was, by reason of a disillusioned 
superficialism, breaking up into all the socialistic 
and equalitarian sophistries of a post-war millennial 
hysteria. Even if he should yet, through human 


fallibilities, lead his people into an unsuccessful . 


war, — he nearly did so in the case of Greece, — 


he will survive in thrilling memory through new ~ 


generations of his countrymen. For he has hit this . 


generation in the heart and in the imagination, and 
these two are the dominants forever in Italy because 


the sun and the grape and the grace of God have 


made it so.” . 

And so I left him, moodily watching the swiftly 
silent water,as it rushed into the River Rhone. 
What will he have to tell of Mussolini and Italy 


when I see him again? I wonder. 


Where the World May Break 


The Great Rift Valley, Wedge of the Infinite 
By Chase S. Osborn 


about the canals on their planet of which as- — 


I the inhabitants of Mars do not know any more 


tronomers have talked so much than we know 
about the Great Rift Valley, then their popular 
knowledge about them is not as much as ours. Yet, 
conversely, they may know more about our massive 
dent than we do ourselves. For all this, we must be 
excused because scientists have only recognized the 
Great Rift within the memory of the youngest of 
them, and the first attempt to map it has been made 
within a decade. Until recently, the depths of the 
seas were better explored. 

The Great Rift Valley is the largest tectonic frac- 
ture in the surface of the earth. The tremendous in- 
dentation reaches from the Dead Sea and the Jordan 
River in Asia to the Sabi River in South Africa, and 
has been traced that entire distance, a length of five 
to six thousand miles. There may be more impressive 
dents covered by waters of the oceans, but nothing 
on land even approaches it in magnitude. No com- 
bination of words can be applied in an attempt to 
describe or interpret it that will approach exagger- 
ation, so huge is this mighty phenomenon of nature, 
extending more than a sixth of the earth’s circum- 
ference in length. In places, it is two miles and more 
in depth and hundreds of miles in width. In it could 
be placed the great sink in California and the Gulf 
of California, and also the Rocky Mountain trough 
and the rift of the Colorado without filling it. 
Should this planet of ours ever break up, the dis- 
integration would begin at the flaw made by this 
impressive crack. 

Yet its gigantic size has apparently kept some 
very clear-eyed men from seeing it. Upon his return 
from Africa, I asked Theodore Roosevelt how the 
Great Rift impressed him. He looked blank and said 
he had not heard of it. Nevertheless, he had traveled 
through a considerable portion of it and had skirted 
it at some of its most spectacular points, including 
the Mau Escarpment where the Uganda Railroad 
follows its edge. I mention this merely to cure any 


feeling of humiliation that the rest of us more ordi- 
nary individuals may feel. 

I have been from one end to the other of the Great 
Rift. By this I-do not mean that I have explored it 
connectedly all the way, but that I have seen it and 
recognized it at many different points from the Holy 
Land to Southern Rhodesia. Moreover, I have lived 
in sections of it and have explored other parts of it. 
Yet this does not make me an authority upon it; 
nor is there any authority upon the entire chasm. 


Prof. J. W. Gregory of the Department of Geology 


of the University of Glasgow, Scotland, knows more | 


about the Great Rift than any other person on earth. 
He has been studying and exploring it for more than 
thirty years. In fact, his was one of the first minds to 
grasp the dimensions of it and to realize its. signi- 
ficance. It was Professor Gregory who first called 
earth fractures “rifts,” and who first applied the 
name “Great Rift” to this aggressive wound in the 
surface of our sphere. He has perhaps contributed 
more information on the subject than anyone else, 
and he has certainly done more to connote the bib- 
liography of the Valley than anybody else, which, 
itself, has been a major task, for there has been much 
written about phases and sections by those who did 
not realize that they were considering portions of a 


vast whole. No one man knows all that is known and ° 


there is much more to learn than has been set down 
as yet by all observers combined. 


HE first hint of this major fault was drawn from 
the report of the American Dead Sea expedition 
headed by Lieutenant Lynch in 1848. The startling 
information in the report nearly three quarters of a 
century ago supplied the first authentic data to be 
had upon the Dead Sea region. Those were the days 
when the Navy of our country was attending more 
to world matters than to oil leases. 
The Red Sea trough, of which the Dead Sea and 
Jordan Valley are a part, took on a new significance 
in the light of Lynch’s report. For by his surprising 
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revelation, it was found that the valley of the Dead 
Sea measured 1,293 feet below sea level, the lowest 
land on the surface of the earth, and that the actual 
bottom of the Sea was 1,300 feet lower. As early as 
1841, Leopold von Buch described the Red Sea as a 
crevasse in the earth’s crust, a conclusion forced by 
its channeled, parallel shores, suggesting fracture 
_rather than erosion. In 1897, Sir George Adam Smith 
wrote of the Jordan Valley that there might be 
something on some other planet that matched it, 
but not on this one. So began the comprehension of 
the trough. Pioneer geologists began to trace it into 
‘Asia and others took up the trail into Africa. 
Reports came from various sections of similar 
indentations between walls so 


found a gap, so far as his evidence went. This has 
now been supplied and the Rift has been traced on 
through the Shire lowland across the Zambezi with 
laterals in several places including Tanganyika, 
Kivu, and Albert Nyanza, and with lesser rifts to 
the Sabi Valley. Nyassa is in the main course; so are 


- Naivasha and Nakuru, and many more lakes. 


The Rift crosses mountains and rivers. In certain 
parts of the line of depression its devious and carved 
way is as clearly formed as if done with a channeling 
machine, and at other places the break is eroded so 
that its escarpments are not easy to follow, and the 
trail must be kept by altitude or lack of it. Between 
the Dead Sea and the ArabaValley there isa ridge 660 
feet high marking the uplifts of 





steep and well formed as to de- 
note breaking and subsidence. 
When these reports were put 
together, the data showed a 
line of practically continuous 
fissure over a vast distance. 
Burton did his part and 
Stanley noted how fiordlike 
are certain of the African 
lakes: Rudolf, Albert Nyanza, 
Nyassa, and ‘Tanganyika. 
Lake Victoria Nyanza is not 
so clearly in the Great Rift 
as it is between two branches 
of it, for the Rift actually 
branches. It took me some 
time to learn this fact, and 
before I did so I reported that 
Victoria Nyanza was in the 
Rift itself, which is an error. 


Statute Miles 








Edom and Sinai. Blancken- 
horn gives the depth of the 
fault of the Jordan as 4,500 
feet, all in limestone. In the 
Red Sea, Crossland gives the 
downthrow as 11,000 feet. 
Hume, director of the geologi- 
cal survey of Egypt, reports at 
least five subsidiary rifts in the 
Sinai peninsula. The Afar des- 
ert plains between Abyssinia 
and the sea contain many 
lakes below the sea level, and 
these plains are the northern 
entrance to the Great Rift 
Valley in Africa. The British 
War Office has attempted a 
map of the Great Rift which 
is quite perfect in such regions 
as Abyssinia and British East 








There are more than thirty 
blind takes in the Big Sink, 
none of which has outlets 
overground. Several may have 
underground outlets, as is almost undoubtedly true 
of Naivasha. 

Extension of the Red Sea fracture into Africa was 
first recognized by Douvillé, a French geologist. 
The abruptness of the eastern front of Abyssinia 
caught his imagination and he likened it to the frac- 
ture lines of the Red Sea and the Jordan Valley. 
Douvillé thought the crack continued across what 
he called the “Eastern Horn of Africa” and on down 
the “Mozambique Coast” to Mombasa. This led 
him to say that it was one of the most important 
“accidents” on the surface of the earth. He was 
correct in conjecturing about its extent, but wrong as 
to direction. This was proved by Suess in 1891 after 
the discovery of Lake Rudolf. Suess correctly traced 
the Jordan-Red Sea rift along the eastern face of 
Abyssinia, down the Hawash depression between 
the highlands of Somaliland and Abyssinia, inclos- 
ing the lake chain of southeast Abyssinia, across 


British East Africa to Lake Manyara. Heré he - 


Sketch map of the Continent of Africa, showing 
principal topographical features 
identified with the Rift 


Africa, but which is more 
vague farther south. 

The Great Rift is volcanic 
with secondary sedimentary 
rocks. For the entire length of the fissure there 
are volcanoes of all ages from active, steaming ones 
to dead craters of great antiquity. 

‘Paul Rainey was at Naivasha and the oddly artis- 
tic Llewellyn Powys went to a sheep ranch at Lake 
Elmenteita to be cured of tuberculosis. Kikuyu and 
the Wakamba and Kavirondo know its caves in one 
part as well as the Makalanga and Chikaranga do in 
another. Lobengula’s men hid from Cecil Rhodes in 
the Great Rift. 

The Master of Nazareth was born in the Rift 
region and knew its demon weirdness. It was in the 
Great Rift that the devil tempted Him. Moses won 
the Decalogue from the top of a neighboring moun- 
tain. Israel’s hosts were helped across the Red Sea 
by some magic of the Great Rift. Mohammed took 
his midnight walks along its escarpments and there 
heard the voice of Allah. There are mineral riches, 


too: gold and precious stones and iron and copper. 


In ten thousand ways the Rift has been the stage of 
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the world as well as its deepest wound and least- 
healed scar. 

The origin of the Rift is usually placed at the end 
of the Eocene period, but it was by no means finished 
then and in fact is still subject to minor convulsions. 
The Ophir gold trails, over which came the gold for 
Solomon’s temple gathered by Hiram of Tyre, were 
obliterated no doubt in the inconstant Rift. All who 
knew them were destroyed, and the trails have been 
picked up again only recently. In these convulsions 
civilizations have been entombed, as more will be 
before the Great Rift becomes stable. 

In large part, the phenomenon still encompasses 
the wildest portions of Africa. Thousands of square 
miles of its area are infested with the tsetse fly, 
and the graves of sleeping sickness victims within 
its walls are millions. I have heard the lion roar there 
as the honey bird chirped, and the boom of the ostrich 
contests with the staccato barks of wild dogs. The 
sounds of the Great Rift are of both life and death. 


Speke’s cones that scrape the sky are in the Rift, 
likewise the Mountains of the Moon that Ptolemy 
knew. Its volcanoes are’ of all ages and conditions. 
There are scores that are still warm, yet the oldest of 
its vents are more ancient than the Alps. For the 
Great Rift was not torn asunder all at one time. 
The wrecking and rebuilding are still going on today. 

The earth sweats and has fever; it buckles and 
creeps, it has boils and cancerous ulcers; it has 
psoriasis and toxic tremors; it sinks and swells; there 
is no such thing as inertia or status quo ante; some- 
thing is happening to our planet daily; it swirls 


giddily on its axis, rushing as a drunken driver 


around its orbit, swaying to and fro or capsizing as 
a small craft yaws and submerges at sea — a sorry 
old raft in an ocean of ether. 

But the old raft contains some amazing exhibits, 
not the least of which is the Great Rift Valley, in 
which walked Christ and Cetewayo, Mohammed 
and Dingaan Zulu. 


The Return 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


I 


Immortal Shakespeare came to earth again, 

A newborn infant sprung of peasant stock, 
Fated to till the fields and tend his flock 

And sweat and groan like other toiling men. 
Small time had he for pleasures of the pen, 
Small chance to glean the wisdom of the ages. 
Lost in the mournful strife for bread and wages, 
Romance and splendor shone beyond his ken. 


Yet in his breast unuttered songs were singing, 
And wars were fought and won within his mind, 
And empires planned; he felt the lash and stinging 
Of some torrential urge obscure and blind. 

But to his hands the stubborn loam was clinging — 
He was no more than millions of his kind. 


II 


And like dumb millions doomed to dusty care 
He walked dim paths of longing all unknown, 
Tortured by. phantoms as he strode alone 
Among the cloud battalions high in air. 
Sometimes, when leaning in resigned despair 
Above the plow, a sudden surge of passion 
Swept like a gale across him, bade him fashion 
In vain! things strange and wonderful and fair! 


In vain! — he knew not what he sought nor why; 
Craving the stars he had to live and die, 

A futile night moth in a futile blaze, 

A sparrow crippled by a gust of snow, 

A rose that in a gutter tries to grow, 

A storm-blown seedling lost on windy ways! 
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BLINDING AND BOMBING THE BATTLESHIPS 


Testing the Airplane as-a New Weapon of Offense and 
Defense in Naval Warfare 


The airplane-battleship controversy has long been a 
raw subject in discussions of national defense. A special 
board, appointed by the President, is now investigating 
our Air Service and attempting to determine the relative 
merits of airplanes and battleships as weapons of de- 
fense. Since 1921 spectacular tests to measure the effec- 
tiveness of air attacks upon seacraft were conducted off 
the Atlantic Coast. The first report stated that “aircraft 
had adequate offensive power to sink or damage any 


Starting a smoke screen around the U. S. S. ‘‘ Alabama’ 
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naval vessel at present constructed.” Since that time, 
important progress has been made in the development 
of the smoke bomb, permitting the laying of dense 
curtains of smoke by light planes. Small armored 
planes, flying at high velocity and beyond the practi- 
cable range of antiaircraft armament on the ships, can 
weave an impenetrable maze of smoke about and 
through a battle fleet, allowing the slower and heavier 
bombing ’planes to attack at low altitudes. 
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A Martin bomber with a 2000-pound bomb slung under the fuselage. These bombs are released by a lever 
worked from the cockpit. The forward part is released first and the other end is not released until the bomb - 
hangs vertically. Fins at the back keep it from turning over in the air, so that it plunges straight for its mark 





The U. S. S. “Virginia,” her superstructure reduced to wreckage by airplane bombs, ‘‘ just before 
turning over” 
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The tests with phos- 
pbhorous bombs were 
among the most interest- 
ing made off the Virginia 
Capes. These new explo- 
sives, it was said, could be 
made even more effective 
if mixed with poison 
gas, thus forcing the per- 
sonnel of the battleships 
to fight in gas masks. 
After the bombs are ex- 
ploded, the smoke settles 
around the ship, blinding 
its “eyes’’ and making 
antiaircraft batteries prac- 
tically ineffective. Mean- 
while, the slow bombing 
"planes, following in the 
wake of the speedier ones, 
drop high explosives from 
comparatively low angles 
almost without danger of 
fire from the battleship 
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A direct hit with white phosphorous bombs 





The devastating effect of two 25-pound phosphorous bombs 
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100-pound phosphorous bomb bursting on the crow's nest 
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moke screen woven by an airplane between the ‘‘ St. Mihiel” and the ‘‘ Virginia” 
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Beating the Business Game 
By J. George Frederick 


ness man plays the business game hard 

and fast, heart and soul, awake and asleep, 
noon and night. He neglects his wife and family, 
he neglects politics, literature, civics, and the 
leisurely arts. He has a one-track mind and one 
mad obsession — making money. He cannot even 
stop when he has attained his end or reached old 
age; he then becomes a pathetic figure, grinding 
away until he drops in his tracks, or retiring and 
being unhappy about it, like an old fire horse. This 
is the conventional picture. 

I have wondered about this picture for many 
years. At first, I did not want to go into business, I 
wanted to give my life to the arts. I started life as a 
newspaper man, and business looked sordid, even 
dull, to me. I can smile at this view now — still held, 
however, by the majority of people not in business— 
because my own work of those days consisted of an 
incredibly petty round of visits to funerals and wed- 
dings where I copied names from the cards of floral 
tributes and presents, to aldermen’s offices to report 
petty arrests, and to lodge and church organization 
secretaries to report smokers and strawberry socials. 

Then one day an advertiser of suburban lots 
asked me to write an advertisement, and I was 
pushed pell-mell into business. In the hours of writ- 
ing that first series of advertisements I was reborn 
in my attitude toward business. I achieved some- 
thing of the sense of excitement, experiment, and 
accomplishment which is the real lure of business, 
quite aside from its profit. I began at that time to 
understand another side of the picture. The Amer- 
ican business man has dramatized business so in- 
tently as an adventure that he can keep himself 
from becoming its fascinated, helpless slave only by 
a very conscious effort to “beat” it. We hear much 
about the struggle of the modern woman to be a 
wife and mother and still retain some semblance of 
her individuality. She faces no greater difficulty 
than that of the man who does not want to give him- 
self utterly to business. 


\ CCORDING to tradition, the American busi- 


Business men of the new generation want to be. 


men first and business men afterwards, not carica- 
tures of men, soaked in business until they can no 
longer hold intelligent conversation with people not 
in their particular lines of trade. The conventional 
picture of the American business man is a faded 
photograph, old-fashioned, out-of-date. Thirty or 
forty years ago the boss of a business went to work 
at eight in the morning and stayed late at night to 


see who were the faithful, earnest workers out of - 


whom he would one day select his partners. All the 
tales of Rockefeller, A. T. Stewart, John Wana- 
maker, Simmons, Armour, and the other old-timers 
bristle with such instances. They were autocrats, 
incredible toilers, working early and late, rarely tak- 
ing vacations. They made.all or most of the deci- 
sions, they had few big men to relieve them. These 
old individualistic giants of business were inheritors 
of the Napoleonic tradition. The indefatigable Napo- 
leon knew the exact status of equipment and even 
tasted the daily food of his army. He brooked few 
able men near him and made practically all decisions 
himself. He was an utter stranger to and would have 
been an enemy of the line and staff military organ- 
ization plan in universal use today. He was the pro- 
totype of the grindstone business man — a man who 
saw everything in terms of his one obsession and 
had little patience or pleasure in anything else. 

Wanamaker with his wheelbarrow delivering 
after business hours might well have been the in- 
signia of the ambitious youth of that day. A “comer” 
in business was one who demonstrated a fierce in- 
dustry and was very careful to show no interest in 
anything else. The quickest way to queer oneself 
was to try to bring art or science or economics or 
psychology into business. In fact, there were many 
old lions who stoutly maintained that you could not 
mix humanity and meticulous honesty with busi- 
ness. Shrewdness was an exalted quality of charac- 
ter, a kind of Yankee peddler’s cunning. 


HE struggle to throw off this old philosophy 
began twenty years ago and is still going on in 
certain isolated places of business, but in the great 
business centers the new era is firmly in the saddle. 
The evolution has. come through such men as 
Carnegie and his partners, who fired American 
business imagination with the new idea of fully 
delegated responsibility and partnership of workers, 
and Roosevelt who, with his force and versatility, 
created a new conception of business morality on 
cleaner, broader foundations. The muckraking 
period destroyed youth’s unquestioning faith in the 
old heroes of business and their habits and mottoes, 
and the influx of college men brought an appre- 
ciation of reasoning, analysis, research, codperation, 
publicity, art, science, enlightened economics, and 
many another intellectual value into business. 
Instead of business being a matter of how early 
you get to work, how late you stay, how little else 
you know and talk about, business is today more a 
matter of executive ability, capital, research, and 
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sound policies. Men are beginning to beat the busi- 
ness game, and factors quite uncongenial to the 
old-time autocrat are entering into the successful 


operation of industry. When young Rockefeller — 


worked out the Colorado strike he applied principles 
and ideas beyond the personal sympathies and 
temperamental outlook of the old-timers of busi- 
ness, of whom John D., Sr., is an illustrious example. 


ITH the change in business ideals the execu- 

tive and specialist have come into their own. 
Those who functioned in the old days as heads of vari- 
ous departments of business have been elevated to 
new levels of professional importance and tech- 
nique. The purchasing agent, for instance, formerly 
a mere clerkly buffer, has become an important 
official with chemical and engineering laboratories 
at his command. Office managers, advertising mana- 
gers, sales managers have joined the same upward 
trend in authority. Even the lowly shipping clerk 
has evolved into a traffic manager. Instead of the 
deflated clerkly attitude there has been a significant 
influx of ego and quiet pride. The modern salaried 
man is a very different being from the round- 
shouldered, business-broken, pallid, pussy-footing, 
sycophantic subordinate of the old days. He picks 
and chooses among positions rather fastidiously and 
with a sharp eye to his professional reputation, for 
his success or failure in his job is a most important 
matter to his pride and status among his fellow 
craftsmen. There are many old-line concerns which 
scarcely understand why they have such difficulty 
in getting able executives, why such men when 
offered a job announce after an investigation that 
they will pass up the opportunity and cannot be 
persuaded, even if they are promised double their 
present salaries. The secret is that they have 
discovered that such concerns are not modern, they 
sense nepotism or Napoleonism. They suspect that 
the executive is not given a free hand, with author- 
ity to match responsibility. 

These men refuse to be mere order-takers, to sell 
their souls to their employers. A certain large com- 
pany wanted an able man of my acquaintance, but 
objected to the fact that he was active in trade 
organizations and civic work. “If you come to 
work for us you must give up all that; we want 
your complete energy and attention,” said the head 
of the company. But the young man shook his head. 
“No graves for me at my time of life,” he said. 
“Tm a man before I’m an employee.” He was 
right. And he was a more valuable man for any 
business because of that point of view. 

The change has gone on down through the lesser 
executives and small-salaried employees even to the 
lowermost wage slave. The middle classes are 
beating the business game by mechanizing their 


work and thus relieving the pressure on themselves. 


Go into any thoroughly modern office or into the 


executive part of a factory and you will see the 
new breed. Even bookkeeping departments resem- 
ble machine shops, and high stools with half-bald 
heads and bent backs under green-shaded lights 
are quite out of date. Modern methods have amaz- 
ingly simplified business operation; modern unit 
order systems write an order at one operation, mak- 
ing manifold copies covering every record necessary 
for the complete handling of the order down to the 
bill of lading and the announcement of shipment to 
the customer. Modern engineering has vastly im- 
proved working conditions — devices for eliminat- 
ing or absorbing office noise, purifying office air, 
scientific chairs, efficiency desks, the noon recreation 
lounge and comforts change the whole situation. 
The small executive with the consent of his firm, 
which profits: more than he, modernizes his work 
mechanically — since the work of the small ex- 
ecutive is mainly routine. His office is often as 
comfortable as a club, and, as he is held responsible 
for results rather than efforts, he feels almost as 
free in his office as at his club. He is permitted 
to smoke, he is not overseen in a petty manner, 
and he is given the fullest measure of dignity. 


rN for the wage earner and ordinary “office 
help,” if they work for the new breed of busi- 
ness men they are today coming into their own. The 
“wage slave” is actually arriving at the goal faster 
than many classes of salaried employees, because 
labor is scarce and labor’s demands, plus enlight- 
ened employers’ efforts, are bringing about un- 
dreamed-of opportunities for leisure and growth. 
In fact, the laboring man has more leisure today 
than he seems able wholesomely to digest. The 
full. gamut of advantages is his, for the hardness 
of manual labor is being constantly removed, the 
hours cut down, the wages increased, and his 
greatest deficiencies supplied — education, recrea- 
tion, opportunities for culture, saving, entertain- 
ment, health, and sociability. 

The colleges and universities are playing their part 
in all this. They are furthering this specialized 


training and functional pride of profession by pro- ~ 


viding special courses, leaving almost no business 
post or activity without its textbook, its code of 
ethics, its technical body of organized data, and its 
conferences. They teach that mounting salaries are 
offset by the increased efficiency of organizations 


_ that the high-salaried can produce, and that recrea- 


tion counselors for employees or guaranteeing em- 
ployees life jobs are not the madcap schemes that 
the old Napoleons continue to consider them. 

The net result of the new condition to the head 
of a business is that his desk is clear: on the surface 
hehas nothing to do. The day for being snowed under 
with work is gone, and with it the roll-top desk, so 
easy to clutter, so out of harmony with the philoso- 
phy and method of the new business man. Even a 
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man like Ford, with his amazing ramifications and 
widespread business interests —a man who is‘a 
peculiar hybrid product, partly of the old and partly 
of the new era — is said to have freed himself re- 
markably from detail. I have.sat in the offices of 


great heads of industries, East and West, and almost 


invariably their offices are towers of isolation from 


' the details of their business. You would not know 


from anything they say or do that they are the 
chief executives of big concerns. Their pride is not 
in how much work they do, but in the organization 
they have built to do it for them better than if they 
tried to be more active themselves. How different 
from the old-timer who measured his own and his 


- subordinate’s ability by the number of hours he 


worked, the way he bustled about, the amount of 
“hell” he gave his underlings, the number of de- 
cisions he made in a day, the excitement he showed. 
The modern man at the top knows that there are 
relatively few decisions he ought to take time to 
make himself, in fact, only a few that he cares to 
undertake, since these few are so weighty and must 
be analyzed with such careful deliberation. 

The degree to which this man has beaten the 
business game is astonishing. He may take an after- 
noon or a day off — entirely aside from the regular 
vacation — to go walking in the woods with a 
fellow executive and study birds. Julius Rosenwald, 
head of Sears, Roebuck & Co., is such a man. Or he 
may join a group to go sketching. There is a club in 
Chicago of big business men who delight to sketch 
and paint. A big executive whom I know has a print 
shop at home and relishes artistic typography. 
There are innumerable instances of big men inter- 
ested in almost everything from politics to fox 
culture. What was once apologized for as a hobby 
has now become an honorable avocation. 


T is not new for successful men to have hobbies, 
but these avocations are deeper than hobbies, 
which, after all, were chiefly bizarre, often pathetic 
efforts to keep busy after wholly or partially 
retiring. I refer to deep-seated serious interests, 
to rounded cultural activities and, most of all, 


to the achievement of a high business capacity for 
success without being ground under the wheels of 
this success. Babbitt has made us satirically familiar 
with the ignoble example of a business man whose 
personality is completely the product of his rococo 
business activity and outlook. The business woods 
are full of them still, salesmen with a permanent 
salesman personality, clerks with the indelible stamp 
of the clerk, bookkeepers and accountants who 
could never be mistaken for anything else. They 
have been swallowed by their jobs; they have failed 
to beat the business game which, because of the in- 
tensity with which it is played in America, so readily 
victimizes those who are either not aware of its 
cannibalistic tendency or are too weak to defeat it. 


HE labor movement is really no more than 
an insistence that the business game can be 
beaten, for the laboring man cannot beat the game 
unless his employer makes it possible, and the labor- 
ing man’s inability to beat the game until recent 
times was a very serious affront to human dignity 
and social growth. Today, however, many indus- 
trial plants with their auxiliary facilities, when 
viewed appreciatively, are little short of realized 
Arcadias. Of course there are a thousand. factories 
with backward paraphernalia, but the modern em- 
ployer wants his wage earners to learn to beat the 
game, to be well-rounded men and women, satisfied 
in their human instincts and ambitions. They will 
be bigger producers, he knows, as they approach the 
goal of a satisfying life. But the employer could not 
show the laboring man how to beat the game until 
he himself had learned, for employers have been 
such slaves themselves that their own emancipation 
had to come first. Sey 
Nowadays, everybody goes to work, rich and poor, 
male and female. Young Westinghouse puts on over- 
alls and goes into the shops, the junior Whalens ap- 
pear behind the counters of the United Cigar Stores, 
a Vanderbilt tracks stories as a cub, and the daugh- 
ter of an ex-President labors in a small advertising 
agency. But there is a difference. The old picture is 
out of focus. It might as well be torn up. 


February 


By Penelope Russ 


The trees are tall mothers, 
Ardent, passionate, lyrical, 

Swaying bare branches, | 
Aware of a miracle .. . 


Only the stars may hear 
Soft things they tell, 

Spring when the wind sings low 
And their buds swell. 
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Readers and Writers : 


HILE the professional moralists 

are once more stampeding their 

cohorts to Albany in an effort to 
put through the clean books bill, which 
was so deservedly and overwhelmingly 
defeated on its last appearance in the New 
York Legislature, it is possible to study 
the tactics of our self-appointed censors in 
all their crudity. First, of course, one is 
impressed by their cunning, a trait usually 
absent from the genuine fanatic, however 
misguided. This bill is designed to exclude 
all expert evidence from trials in which 
authors and publishers are accused, to 
make an isolated word, phrase, or passage 
indictable, without any reference to the 
work as a whole, and to extend the strin- 
gency of existing definitions of what con- 
stitutes obscenity. On the last occasion its 
defeat was due in no small measure to the 
fact that it was so worded that the press 
came under its scope, and that the news- 
papers, in consequence, joined in the effort 
to defend literature. This time the cham- 
pions of morality have omitted the 
press from their purview, obviously in the 
hope that so much unfavorable publicity 
will thereby be avoided, and in the cer- 
tainty that politicians know more about 
newspapers and take them more seriously 
than they do literature, which means less 
opposition and reluctance on the part of 
the politicians whom the moralists wish to 
bamboozle and intimidate. 

The second point of interest in this con- 
nection is the brazen assumption that a 
paid organizer like Mr. Sumner and an 
organization professionally concerned like 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice are 
disinterested representatives of public 
opinion. Authors and publishers and jour- 
nalists, on the other hand, are ruled out on 
the ground that their opposition is a de- 
fense of their own interests! The spokes- 
men for the bill declare expressly that no 
attention need be paid to the protests of 
those engaged in the profession of writing, 
as such people are not impartial. Conse- 
quently, if one writes attacking the bill 
one becomes ipso facto a member of the 
accursed fraternity whose devilish machi- 
nations it is Mr. Sumner’s particular 
business to frustrate. 

The dilemma is beautiful, provided 
one is convinced that the public is too 
stupid to see the trick. Professional 
reformers, of course, must rely on that 
assumption of stupidity, for in this case 
what is the pretension of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice? Why, 
that we are all so foul-minded that the 
existing laws which we, like all other civi- 
lized communities, have sanctioned against 
obscenity do not protect us from lewd and 
lascivious works; we do not notice them 


By Ernest Boyd 


until a paid agent of a moral organization 
points them out to us. These are appar- 
ently the only laws which require for their 
enforcement the assistance of self-ap- 
pointed busybodies. 

Meanwhile, civilized people may con- 
sole themselves with the thought that we 
are growing more adult in mind, in spite of 
our vice crusaders. Our literature is freer, 
less furtive, and less hypocritical than it 
was twenty-five or even fifteen years ago. 
I hear from France that even the arch- 
demon, Victor Margueritte, who was ex- 
pelled from the Legion of Honor because 
of “La Gargonne,” as you may remember, 
is about to be reinstated. His crime, of 
course, was not the authorship of this 
book, — which was never suppressed, — 
but his writings uncomplimentary to the 
military and civil authorities in their con- 
duct of certain matters during the war. 

It is a curious coincidence, by the way, 
that the precise scene in that book which 
was used to illustrate Victor Margueritte’s 
infamy occurred thirty-five years ago in 
d’Annunzio’s “The Child of Pleasure” 
without leading to any reprisals in Italy 
against the author. I hasten to add, how- 
ever, that neither in the English version of 
“La Gargonne” nor “The Child of Pleas- 
ure” has any attempt been made to shock 
our pruderies with this particular passage. 
Without the assistance of Mr. Sumner we 
have been saved in both instances, a fact 
which I regard as evidence that we ordi- 
nary mortals, including authors and pub- 
lishers, are perfectly well aware of the 
exigencies of the English language in re- 
gard to things that may be safely said in 
French or Italian. 


N the handsome series of Borzoi classics 
there has just appeared Zola’s “Ger- 
minal” (Knopf), with an introduction 
specially written for this edition by Have- 
lock Ellis, whose translation is used. Ellis 
explains how he first made the translation 
for a privately printed series of six unex- 
purgated novels by Zola which was pub- 
lished in London. The translators were all 
men above the usual calibre: Arthur Sy- 
mons, Ernest Dowson, Victor Plarr, and 
Havelock Ellis, among others. In his new 
preface Ellis declares himself satisfied to 
have put into English the only complete 
version of that novel, and I fancy few 
readers today will understand why such a 
book should ever have been expurgated. 
An amusing study might be made by com- 
paring the various tests of decorum which 
have prevailed momentarily within the 
past fifty years. It is commonly pretended 
that one has to go back to the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries before a change 
in verbal morality is perceptible. But that 


is not true. At this moment, novels are 
published which could not have survived 
in 1900, and Continental classics, like 
Maupassant, Flaubert, and Zola are read 
unexpurgated in English translations by 
people who would be utterly amazed if 
anyone were to suggest to them that these 
works were immoral. 


NCE it was my duty to examine 
several editions of Maupassant in 
English, mostly dating back twenty years 
or so, and I thereby acquired a deep in- 
sight into the curious workings of the 
fashions in prudery. In addition to being 
butchered by bad translation and omis- 
sions for the sake of speeding up the story, 
Maupassant’s works were heavily cen- 
sored. No references to a man and a 
woman spending a night in the same room 
were permitted. No woman, however frail 


_and abandoned, was allowed to let down 


more than her hair, even when the text 
and the context showed that all of the in- 
numerable garments which the fashions of 
the seventies opposed to our present sim- 
plicity were shed by some willing victim. 
The careful censors of the time, in other 
words, kept Maupassant’s heroines more 
covered up than the accepted feminine 
modes of today render possible under the 
most ordinary circumstances! I see a 
great opportunity for a learned thesis 
upon the affect of the disappearance of the 
petticoat on literature. Could anything be 
more affecting than the references in 
thirty-year-old novels to the fact that a 
pretty woman’s ankle was visible? These 
are the derisive facts of life with which 
literary censors never reckon. 

In other words, the pretense that a book 
can be defined as moral or immoral with- 
out reference to a thousand other circum- 
stances is palpably absurd. We can smile 
at the idea of a woman covering her face, 
but we cannot understand what an un- 
veiled face can have meant to a susceptible 
Turk a hundred years ago. Yet, a Turk 
might argue quite plausibly that our 
pleasure in allowing women to be seen un- 
veiled was lewd. His standpoint would be 
just the same as that of a professional 
moralist who presumes to know what the 
effect upon you and me must be of a cer- 
tain book. When dresses trailed in the 
dust, a novelist who described a woman 
raising her dress to her knees might be 
accused of entering into lascivious detail. 
But when most dresses around one are 
fixed very close to that point, and show 
tendencies to slip, it is manifestly impos- 
sible for a book to create an impression of 
deviltry by means of such effects. Prudery, 
in brief, is a mere matter of fashion and is 
not based upon any of the eternal verities. 
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Conrad as I Knew Him 
Reviewed by Charles R. Walker 


JOSEPH CONRAD: A PERSONAL 
REMEMBRANCE. By Ford Madox 
Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer) Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


ERE is not only the best book on 
Joseph Conrad, but the only book 
as faras I am aware that penetrates 

and then records the actual chemistry — 
with formula and all —in the spiritual 


_ manufacture of novels. 


It is written like a Conrad-Hueffer 
novel, an affair of “impressions,” of 
successive enlargements upon the charac- 
ter of Conrad, his face, his income, and 
his use of English, as those and all other 
facts about him moved into the writer’s 
vision. “. . . here, to the measure of the 
ability vouchsafed, you have a projection 
of Joseph Conrad as, little by little, he 
revealed himself to a human being during 
many years of close intimacy. It is so 
that, by degrees, Lord Jim appeared to 
Marlowe, or that every human soul by 
degrees appears to every other human 
soul.” From the moment when the first 
letter from Conrad was read by Hueffer 
in a room at the Pent farm, with a wild 
robin hopping across the floor between 
waiting cats, on through their years of 
collaboration in France, in England, in 
Belgium, on through that romantic ep- 
isode when Hueffer accompanied Conrad 
to Poland as his second in a duel (in 
Poland, seconds fight as well as firsts) till 
he read of his death in the black headlines 
of a newspaper in a small English railway 
station, the man Conrad unfolds and 
gleams in Hueffer’s pages like Lord Jim, 
or Nostromo, or any of the other living 
characters of Conrad’s books. And the 
enterprise, at times quite desperate, at 
times glorious, of a Pole writing novels in 
English is like Lord Jim’s great passion 
of self-justification, or the profound ro- 
mance of the San Tomé mine. 

A young man who is sitting beside me 
as I write has just made a paraphrase for 
me of the “official biography”’ of a lit- 
erary man. The young man is a poet with 
a wholesome distaste for the memoirs of 
poets. “‘ The next ten years,’” he paro- 
dies, “‘the poet spent in Italy, where his 
style absorbed into its being the pageantry 
and color of feudalism.’ They, don’t tell 
you who sent him his checks!” cries the 
young man. 

Quite right. And that is one thing 
Hueffer does. He tells who sent Conrad 
his checks — or who didn’t. How Conrad 
with a Sixteenth Century love for gold- 
lined adventures was forever planning — 
before he left the sea—a voyage or a 
deal or the purchase of a mine that would 
make his everlasting fortune. And later 


how he persuaded his English grocer to 
extend him three months’ credit! How 
his loans tortured his conscience and 


deranged his writing. Now no official 


biography does more than adumbrate such 
finance unless the poet starve 2 /a mode 
in a garret. 

Hueffer tells the things that really 
modify, torture, enhance an artist in the 
obscure miracle of his growth. He gives 
the grueling process of composing with all 
its details. Take Conrad and Hueffer on 
“Romance,” for example, with their 
gamut of elations and despondencies — 
the long nights of talk at the Pent farm — 
the final shaping of the thing, five years 
later, in a noisome boarding house in 
Belgium. And Conrad’s theory of his 
art, meditated upon during some watch 
at sea, talked out with Hueffer in England, 
wrought out with pain in the always 
difficult English tongue. 

From sicklied memories of literary 
biography I recall in pain discussions of 
style, plot, philosophy, early influences, 
ad dormiendum. Yet when Hueffer tells 
allied details of Conrad, one follows as 
into the interior heart of a favorite char- 
acter. The pages are copied on paper 
from a vivid memory, and like the rest 
of the novel, put down impressionistically, 
with surprise, acceleration, and climax. 


We agreed that the general effect of a 
novel must be the general effect that life 
makes on mankind. A novel must there- 
fore not be a narration, a report. Life does 
not say to you: In 1914 my next-door 
neighbor, Mr, Slack, erected a greenhouse 
and painted it with Cox’s green aluminum 
paint. ... If you think about the mat- 
ter you will remember, in various unor- 
dered pictures, how one day Mr. Slack 
appeared in his garden and contemplated 
the wall of his house. You will remember 
Mr. Slack — then much thinner because 
it was before he found out where to buy 
that cheap Burgundy. ... Mr. Slack 
again came into his garden, this time with 
a pale, weaselly-faced fellow, who touched 
his cap from time to time. Some days after, 
coming back from business, you will have 
observed against Mr. Slack’s wall... 
At this point you will remember that you 
were then the manager of the fresh-fish 
branch of Messrs, Catlin and Clovis in 
Fenchurch Street. ... What a change 
since then! Millicent had not yet put her 
hairup... 


HIS shows the Conrad-Hueffer 
method of treating an event or a 
character as either impinged bit by bit, 
angle by angle, upon another human 
mind — impressionism or, in other words, 
dramatic exposition applied to language, 
cadence, style, and philosophy. 
After reading Hueffer, you re-read 


Conrad’s novels with something of the 
excitement of their creator and with 
some inkling of his pains. The book has 
avoided all analysis of the individual 
novels; it has recorded a literary passion, 
an ordered curiosity, the profoundest 
aims, uttered and unuttered, of a literary 
artist. Take this book and the “Personal 
Record” and you have nearly the whole 
of Conrad so far as the spirit of an artist 
can be put into words. Like a steel blade 
carving away the sentimental esthetic 
of the literary lionizer comes Hueffer’s 
remark that in all the world the two 
things Conrad hated most were the sea 
and writing! 


UEFFER does not supplement what 
he learned through these scattered 
collaborations, those meetings in Belgium, 
that winter in London society, those 
early-in-the-morning conversations on 
Hueffer’s English farm, with research 
into the Polish archives or any others. 
Nor does he even read Conrad letters or 
look up dates, as a biographer should. 
But the book isn’t that; it’s a novel — “a 
personal remembrance,” the title-page 
says. The revelation of Conrad is gradual 
and spotty, as is the revelation, by chance 
and mischance, of any human soul to 
another. But it is lit by an intense common 
passion, a practical and instinctive first 
knowledge of the thing of most importance 
in the reserved hearts of both. 

Some persons on reading “ Joseph Con- 
rad: A Personal Remembrance” will 
discover a patronizing spirit in it and 
protest that it was written by a little 
man to suck away the glory of a great one. 
The answer to that is Stephen Crane’s 
remark, when someone told him that 
Hueffer was patronizing bim. Crane re- 
plied that Hueffer patronized Conrad and 
Mr. Henry-James and everyone else; 
he would one day patronize God, but 
God would get used to it, for Hueffer was 
all right. 

In some ways this book must remain 
unique, for it is unlikely that many 
writers of first rank will collect collabo- 
rators of first rank, also. I certainly would 
not suggest that memoir writers from 
now on turn to writing their heroes up in 
the manner of novels in the closely imi- 
tated style of their subjects. That would 
be most horrible — because most unnat- 
ural. Each biographer must pick his 
medium to get over his man, but in the 
emphasis and omissions of Hueffer’s book, 
there is suggestion, vision, and sheer 
wisdom enough to pass around to every 
literary biographer. The Conrad lover 
must put the book on the shelf next the 
last volume of Conrad. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Fobn, Viscount Morley. By John H. Mor- 
gan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00. 

ENERAL MORGAN has written a 
wise, a noble, a beautiful book. How 
far it is an accurate picture of Lord Morley 
one who did not know him can only sur- 
mise. Certainly, the author makes good by 
quotations from letters, books, and con- 
versations the opinions he sets forth about 
the subject of biography. These excerpts 
portray an acute, thoughtful, well-fur- 
nished mind, a secure rectitude of cHarac- 
ter, and a length and clarity of vision 
which is vouchsafed only to those who can 
use and interpret man’s history on this 
earth. General Morgan, in turn, shows 
himself a man of sufficient depth and qual- 
ity to appreciate these characteristics and 
definitely to realize their value. Speaking 
of the war, he says that Morley “saw be- 
yond ultimate victory, he saw beyond 
ultimate defeat. For he knew that there is 
nothing ultimate in life” — and in that 
comment he establishes his quality. In 
fact, it is hard to say how much of the 
charm and nobility of this book is Morley 
and how much of it is Morgan. 
This reviewer has for years harbored 
an unhappy impression of Lord Morley 
founded on a patient, conscientious read- 
ing of his “Life of Gladstone,” surely one 
of the dullest books in the world, and one 
concerned with the most profoundly un- 
sympathetic public character of recent 
history. This impression is now destroyed 
and obliterated. Lord Morley stands out 
as a civilized man, equipped, understand- 
ing, honorable, fine. His comments and 
criticisms on people and events are amaz- 
ingly keen and just; his learning and his 
public spirit, his grasp of life and his feel- 
ing for the ethical verities were profoundly 
genuine and real. One hopes that General 
Morgan will write other books, other bi- 
ographies and comments on the amazing 
Victorians and their successors. 


** kk * 


Indian Painting Under the Mughals. By 
Percy Brown. New York: Oxford 


University Press. $35.00. 


SPLENDID, sumptuous volume ad- 

equately presenting in color, print, 
illustration, and text the delicate and 
lovely art developed in India under the 
Mughals. Mr. Brown writes in a clear, 
scholarly, and appreciative style. The 
amazing exceliencies of Indian painting in 
the great period of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, the conscientious 
tradition which tended at the last to 
harden into convention the personalities of 
the famous artists and their patrons, are 


all set forth in a manner as interesting as 
it is authoritative. Perhaps the chief in- 
terest for the layman lies in the lavish and 
beautiful illustrations. They do justice to 
the subject, and one can hardly say more 
for them. It is unfortunate that the cost of 
the book is so great as to keep it out of 
general circulation. 
**x* * * * 


4 Room With a View. By E. M. Forster. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25. 


REPRINT of an earlier novel by 

the author of “A Passage to India.” 
A long exposition of muddling, muddled 
people which has more excellence than 
charm. Tiresome people in novels are more 
tiresome than they are in what we call 
real life. In this book the reader needs a 
long patience and a certain optimistic 
faith to carry him through. 


** * * * 


We. By Eugene Zamiatin. Translated 
from the Russian by Gregory Zil- 
boorg. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.00. 

WHIMSICAL novel of the future 

state when all things are standard- 
ized — even untowomen. Yet not all; there 
exists a rebellious minority of unregener- 
ates who throw back to the disorder of the 
bad old days and complicate the bleak 
regularity of scientific life. The book is 
amusing as a comment on the regimenting 
tendencies of the intelligentsia in Russia 
who would remold humanity to their 
hearts’ desire, and forget at times that 
humanity doesn’t like to be molded. 

“ *£ # koe * 


Letters of Fames Boswell. Collected and 
Edited by Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
2 Vols., $12.00. 

ROFESSOR TINKER is one of the 
leading Johnsonians of the world and, 
perhaps even more eminently, one of the 
leading Boswellians. His book “The 


‘ Young Boswell” is followed and reinforced 


by this first satisfactory and conscientious 
edition of Boswell’s letters. As an editor, 
Professor Tinker is modest, entirely com- 
petent, and self-effacing. Just enough per- 
sonality emerges in his footnotes to give a 
hint of that distinction and charm which 
has been for years the continued delight of 
—and one of the great influences for 
genuine education among — the under- 
graduates of Yale College. 

The letters themselves are excellent 
reading. Boswell may have been naif, 
pompous, self-conscious, vain, but one is 
amazed —in reading these letters — at 
the savagery of contemporary criticism of 


his personality. Beneath the coxcombry 
and self-consciousness were solid layers of 
sense, appreciation, and just observation. 
Why did not Gray and Goldsmith and 
others understand this obscured but au- 
thentic talent? His letters are often silly on 
the surface, but always fundamentally 
intelligent. Covering as they do the whole 
of his adult life, they discover his constant 
development. One of the most fascinating 
studies in English literature is this para- 
dox of a small man doing great work, of a 
part apparently greater than the whole. 
Thanks to Professor Tinker’s edition of 
the letters, it is clear that the “Life of 
Johnson” was not the greatest biography 
in English by accident, but through the 
possession by its author of real qualities 
and genuine abilities, happily employed in 
the only medium for which they were 
entirely adequate. 
**e KK * 


The Flattering Word, And Other One-Act 
Plays. By George Kelly. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


R. KELLY is best known as the 
author of “The Show-Off,” one of 

the most successful comedies of recent sea- . 
sons. For some years, however, he wrote 
and acted in one-act plays on the “big 
time” vaudeville circuit, and in this vol- 
ume he has gathered together several of 
the short plays so produced. They are 
simple in construction, genuine in atmos- 
phere, written with a sense of reality and 
humor. Above all, they have a certain re- 
straint and distinction. Without a hint of 
the grand manner of “dramatic” empha- 
sis, they present a comment on life which 
is keen and intelligent and never vulgar. 


This is, all in all, a pleasant book toread . 


and a hopeful one. 


**e# * * & 


The Book of Winter Sports. By W. Dustin 
White. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.75. 

TIMELY volume full of advice and 
helpful hints for those red-blooded 

Nordics who like to snowshoe, ski, skate, 

play hockey, toboggan, or hunt in the 

snow. That these are authentic sports and 
not merely making the best of a foul situ- 
ation is the author’s primary hypothesis, 
and he makes it good to the unprejudiced 
reader. Although this reviewer’s idea of 
winter sport is to lie on a Florida beach 
and watch bathing beauties bathe, he 
is willing to admit that Mr. White is of 
more heroic quality and that his book is 
admirable. It is well illustrated and well 
written. There is one picture showing 
how to cross a stone wall on snowshoes 
which alone is worth the price of the book. 
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Catastrophe and Achievement 


T would be unfair to the really honest 
I efforts of many New York producers 
not to refer to the utter and amazing 
collapse of David Belasco as a producer 
of decent plays. Two of the productions 
-with which he celebrated the turn of the 
year so far surpass the limits of good taste, 
of artistry, and of moral honesty that with 
the utmost charity the most one can say 
is that Mr. Belasco, in his approaching 
senility, has lost whatever moral sense he 
may have possessed. One of the plays 
cloaks itself in a maudlin and sentimental 
moral sermon, but its choice of material 
and the emphasis placed on that material 
is evidence enough to any fair-minded 
person that the management had only 
the box office in view. The other play is 
nothing more than an importation of the 
worst type of Continental filth, gilded 
with a spurious cleverness, and shot 
through with degrading cynicism. There 
is no profit in mentioning the names of 
the plays—it is quite enough to remem- 
ber their producer. His instant retirement 
is the only adequate apology to the public. 
Aside from Mr. Belasco’s catastrophe, 
there have been two events of real impor- 
tance to the New York stage in the last 
month. The first is the revival by the 
Actors’ Theatre of Bernard Shaw’s 
“Candida”; the second is Walter Hamp- 
den’s production of “Othello.” The 
obvious delight of the audiences in the dra- 
matic interest of both is of itself a pointed 
commentary on the sterility which has 
marked so much of the newer material 
this season. The finer traditions of the 
stage never stand so imposingly as when 
surrounded by a flood of mediocrity. 
“Candida” is Shaw at his human best 
and his philosophic worst. Its power of 
penetration and analysis of human values 
is amazing. But its philosophy, namely, 
that the marriage tie may be discarded on 
a whim, is as usual destructive. The con- 
servative ending is dictated by expediency 
only, not by any principle. For the rest, 
in this play Shaw snaps gleefully at hypoc- 
risy and gloats in the simple truths be- 
neath the hypocrisy. Nowhere is Shaw’s 
kindly but cutting understanding clearer 
than in the treatment of Rev. James 
Morell — a self-righteous and well-mean- 
ing idealist — a man who quietly accepts 
himself as master in his own home, but 
who cannot, when put to the test, say 
why he is master; a man clothed in admi- 
ration of what he thinks himself to be, and 
valuing but little the real qualities that 
make him noble. Shaw deals mercilessly 
with his exterior, rips to pieces his plati- 
tudes, laughs at his supposed strength, 
and then — exalts him to a pinnacle the 
moment he has discovered the greatness 


By R. Dana Skinner 


of his humility. There is, here, an appar- 
ent, but not a real, paradox in which Shaw 
delights, not as a piece of mental gymnas- 
tics, but as a crosscut of life, the perpetual 
conflict between the seeming and the real, 
between exterior and interior virtue, be- 
tween the shallowness of pride and the 
nobility of a humble soul. 

Pedro de Cordoba gives us quite a 
masterly study of Morell, and Katharine 
Cornell is thoroughly at home as Candida, 
the mother-wife who knows Morell’s weak- 
ness and sees its potential beauty, who 
understands men so much better than 
they can ever hope to understand them- 
selves. But it is Richard Bird as Eugene 
Marchbanks, the young English poet, 
who achieves the supreme interest of the 
performance. Marchbanks the physical 
coward, Marchbanks the poetic egotist, 
the boy who loves himself in another, who 
is ready to match his outward weakness 
against Morell’s outward strength be- 
cause of his supreme confidence in his own 
mind: this is a character capable of many 
and varied interpretations. Mr. Bird has 
chosen to make him almost impish, 
explosive in his efforts to make others un- 
derstand him, tortured in his sense of iso- 
lation from the more obvious world where 
men walk as equals. And this not only 
makes Marchbanks vivid; it makes him, 
too, a symbol of destruction masquerad- 
ing under the guise of incompetence. It 
makes Candida’s final decision to remain 
with the weaker of the two men (her hus- 
band) thoroughly understandable and at 
the same time heroic; a triumph of un- 
common sense and uncommon love over 
the subject of disrupting forces. It is 
Shaw’s instinctive sermon in behalf of 
traditional and sound morality. 


HE return of Walter Hampden from 
his long seclusion in the confines of 
“Cyrano” to the continuance of his pri- 
mary work, the creation of an important 
American repertory theatre, is welcome in 
every way. His “Cyrano” was masterly. 
It deserved every bit of its success. 
But it deprived us of something much 
more interesting — the work of a great 
artist in many and varied réles clamoring 
for his attention. Upon the physical pro- 
duction of “Othello” he has lavished all 
the same beauty that so splendidly set off 
“Cyrano.” The settings by Claude Brag- 
don are masterpieces of restraint and 
selective detail. They frame the action 
and give it perspective without obtruding 
themselves in the fashion of more modern- 
istic efforts. But the real heart of the 
matter is Hampden, the man, and his 
conception of the Moor. 
Othello is not, in the sense of Hamlet 


or Macbeth or Brutus, an interesting rdle. 
It has few subtleties, few mysteries. It 
gives but few glimpses into the bottomless 
pit of the mind. You can, as observer, give 
it an allegorical and subjective interpre- 
tation. But taken more simply, as a study 
of character, it does not furnish the same 
inexhaustible supply of conjecture and 
discussion as the better-known creations 
of Shakespeare. This is perhaps the reason 
why it is less frequently revived. It is more 
directly and obviously the vehicle for an 
actor. It is less of a human drama. It is im- 
portant to recall this in estimating the 
work of Mr. Hampden in the part, because 
he has distinct difficulty in making of the 
Moor a character with whom you feel 
and unconsciously identify your own emo- 
tions. You are able to sit through the 
performance and regard it quite objec- 
tively. That, however, is the fault of the 
play itself rather than of Mr. Hampden. 


ITH the material as it stands, he 

has done a notable piece of work 
rather in the older style of Shakespearean 
acting. His is a tender, patient, trusting 
Othello, breaking successfully through the 
mask of color to a point where his hu- 
manity dominates. For a man presum- 
ably of coarser instincts, not given to the 
niceties of speech, he is perhaps almost 
too poetic. In his diction there is perhaps 
too much of the caress of speech. Yet he 
never lapses from stark manliness. His 
jealous rage has all the fury of suppressed 
contrast, something volcanic. It blinds all 
reason. Mr. Hampden lets it carry him 
very far in outward action —too far, I 
think, to be consistent with the restraint 
and refinement of the first scenes. You do 
not gather sufficient premonition from the 
first act of the action of the last two. Yet 
even with this reservation, Mr. Hamp- 
den’s Othello is a superb figure. 

A word is also due Mr. Hampden’s 
choice of Baliol Holloway for Iago. Here 
is a character permitting greater variety 
of interpretation. He can be the silent, 
brooding genius of evil, or the alert, imp- 
ish scoundrel. Mr. Holloway has made him 
the latter, and with great success. It is a 
consistent and finished characterization 
and genuinely interesting. The rest of the 
cast, unfortunately, is mediocre. There are 
to be two Desdemonas acting on alternate 
evenings. Miss Jeanette Sherwin, who 
played the part on the opening night, 
showed but small conception of its possi- 
bilities. She seemed too intent upon 
presenting a pleasing appearance. She 
lacked both vitality and personality. 
To have the center of a dramatic vortex 
a colorless, even though pretty, girl 
sadly lessens the credibility of the tragedy. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Tue WEEK 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, addressing 
the personnel of the Budget Bureau 
in its semiannual business session, urged 
a cut in govermental expenses to $3,- 
000,000,000 annually. | Members of the 
theatrical profession are alarmed at the en- 
trance of radio as a competitor of the 
theatre, and the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion is forming a committee to protect its 
members. { The Senate has returned the 
name of Attorney-General Stone to the 
Judiciary Committee for a hearing before 
ratifying Mr. Srone’s appointment as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
| The Senate, working on the postal rate 
bill, has fixed a rate of 14 cents a pound on 
reading matter of all publications. {| Her- 
rin, Illinois, has been the scene of another 
shooting affray in which leaders of Klan 
and anti-Klan factions were killed. { Dis- 
cussion of the Isle of Pines Treaty con- 
tinues in the Senate with a vote no nearer. 
{| The deadlock in the Opium Conference 
is still unbroken, and the American dele- 
gation has rejected one plan for settle- 
ment. §/ The British have again called 
attention to weakness of the League, 
without this country as a member. { The 
French Government has not officially in- 
dorsed the speech of Deputy Marin. { 
The new German Government is already 
meeting its predicted opposition. §] The 
Italian budget shows a sound financial 
footing. { ALronso of Spain has dropped 
hfs prosecution of IBANEz. 


Domestic 
More Economy 


At the eighth semiannual meeting of the 
budget commission, held in Continental 
Memorial Hall, Washington, January 26, 
President Coo.ipcE stressed the need for 
more economy in governmental costs with 
reduced taxes as the objective. His audi- 
ence of two thousand persons, made up 
largely from members of the budget bu- 
reau, was supplemented by the “radio 
audience” to which the President referred 
in his address. Mr. Cooxipce hopes to re- 
duce the cost of government by the close 
of the fiscal year 1926 to $3,000,000,000. 
In 1924, it totaled $3,506,677,965, the 
lowest it has been since the pre-war year, 
1915. “The people of this nation,” said the 
President, “have not only been patient 
under the heavy burden of war taxation, 
they have been heroic.” Gen. H. M. Lorn, 
Director of the Budget. Bureau, following 
him, emphasized that the Government 
was gradually scaling down its costs and 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


that the goal of a $3,000,000,000 annual 
expense account was in sight. The Gov- 
ernment hopes to have a surplus of $373,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1926. 


Stone APPOINTMENT UNRATIFIED 


On January 26, the Senate, in secret 
session, recommitted to the Judiciary 
Committee the nomination of Attorney- 
General Haran F. Stone to be an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court. It is 





(Keystone) 

Stephen G. Porter, bead of the American 

delegation to the Opium Conference at Ge- 

neva, who accuses Viscount Cecil of slan- 
dering the United States 


understood that Mr. Stone will appear 
before the committee and explain his 
reasons for seeking a second indictment of 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER of Mon- 
tana before a Federal Grand Jury in the 
District of Columbia. The delay of the 
Senate in ratifying Mr. Stone’s appoint- 
ment has caused considerable embarrass- 
ment to the Administration, which is 
further hampered by the Senate’s delay in 
ratifying the appointment of Cuarzes B. 
Warren of Michigan to the Attorney- 
Generalship. Objection to the Stone ap- 
pointment was first raised in the Senate 
when it was learned that he was seeking a 
second indictment of Senator WHEELER, 
some Senators contending that the move 
savored more of “persecution than prose- 
cution.” At present, the Senate is awaiting 
what developments may be brought out 
when Mr. Stone appears before the 
Judiciary Committee. 


ForEIGN AFFAIRS 


Under pressure from President CooL- 
1DGE, Administration leaders are fighting 
for ratification of the Isle of Pines Treaty 
which gives the island definitely to Cuba. 
The Treaty was made twenty years ago 
and has never been ratified. In fact, a 
search of the State Department files has 
failed to reveal the document itself and 
Senator CopELanp stated that its dis- 
covery was absolutely essential for its cone 
sideration. After several days the missing 
paper was discovered in the Senate library. 
Senator Borau has refused to set a date 
for a vote, though Senator McCormick 
of Illinois attempted to force the issue. 
Meanwhile, the President is pressing rati- 
fication of the Lausanne Treaty with 
Turkey at the present session, as well as 
action on the World Court issue. In con- 
nection with the Isle of Pines Treaty, 
some Senators have stated that they wish 
to consider the question of $20,000,000 
owed the United States by Cuba, growing 
out of the costs of an Army of Occupation 
there after the Spanish War. But Adminis- 
tration officials insist that there is no rela- 
tionship between the two proposals. 

The World Court issue may come before 
Congress at the present session. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs is thinking of 
considering proposals to bring up the 
issue. Senator SuipsTEAD, Farmer-La- 
borite, is said to favor the Senate’s going 
on record on the question and will call for 
a vote soon. Opponents are ready for a 
long fight if the question appears and 
warn that by lengthy debate they will halt 
other needful legislation if the World 
Court comes up for discussion. 


Foreicn Loans 


According to figures compiled by T. R. 
Go.psmiTH, chief of the Finance and In- 


vestment Division of the Department of 


Commerce, the total of foreign securities 
publicly offered in the United States in 
1924 was $1,268,438,394. Excepting in 
war years, this figure is a record one. 
In 1923, the total was $538,315,500, and 
In 1922, $341,335,000. 


To Contest BrookHart’s ELECTION 


The Republican State Central Com- 
mittee of Iowa has passed a resolution to 
contest the election of Senator Smirx W. 
Brooxnart, Iowa Senator whose election 
is now being contested by Danie F. 
Steck, his Democratic opponent. The 
committee’s investigation is separate from 
that of Sreck and, if successful, would 
give Governor Hammizt the right to fill 
the place by appointment. The committee 
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charges that Brooxuarr was elected “by 
trickery and false pretense” since he posed 
as a Republican until he received the Re- 
publican nomination, after which he 
bolted to La Foutetre. 


IncoME Taxes Drop 


With the twenty-five per cent reduction 
in income taxes, the Government collected 
$1,803,367,666.42 during the calendar 
year 1924, as compared with $1,826,975,- 
038.80 in the calendar year 1923. Fig- 
ures given out by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for the first six months of the 
fiscal year 1925 which began June 30, 
1924, show that New York paid the largest 
share with $215,386,454. Pennsylvania 
came second with $85,398,778, and Illinois 
third with $71,746,111. 


Tue Sun’s Ec.ipseE 


The eclipse of the sun, on January 24, 
visible in totality in some portions of the 
United States, attracted enormous inter- 
est throughout the country. Scientists who 
gathered at leading observatories to ob- 
serve the phenomenon have not yet been 
able to give out the results of their find- 
ings. From the Van Kleck Observatory at 
Wesleyan, which possessed the largest 
telescope in the belt of totality, comes the 
information that the eclipse was notable 
for the “prominences”’ it revealed around 
the sun’s disk. Prof. FREDERICK SLocum, 
head of the Department of Astronomy at 
Wesleyan, took numerous pictures of the 
eclipse, and it is expected that a study of 
these will reveal many interesting facts. 
Observations were conducted from air- 
planes, and the Los Angeles, Navy dirigi- 
ble, carrying a corps of scientists, hung 
eight thousand feet above the Atlantic, 
directly in the center of the shadow cast 
by the moon at totality. 


INCREASE IN AIRPLANE CARRIERS 


A bill authorizing an increase from $23,- 
000,000 to $34,000,000 for each of the two 
airplane carriers, the Lexington and the 
Saratoga now under construction, was 
passed by the House January 24, 252 to 
34. Representative BritTen of Illinois, 
who leaped to the front pages of news- 
papers a few weeks ago by urging a con- 
ference of all white peoples on the Pacific 
Coast, was again in evidence, charging 
Great Britain with bad faith and with 
“ pulling the wool over our eyes” in regard 
to the ultimate use of her two battleships 
now building, the Rodney and the Nelson. 
Representative BritTEN also read a letter 
from TeE1cH1 Sucita, member of the Japa- 
nese House of Peers, urging him to do all 
he could to prevent the naval manceuvres 
by the American fleet scheduled to take 
place in the Pacific next summer. Mr. 
BritTEN stated that there was not “the 
slightest prospect of a war with Japan.” 
He further ventured that there would 
never be a war as long as the United States 
was in control of the Pacific. 








(International) 








Launching the new German light cruiser “Emden,” named for the famous raider lost 
during the war. The “Emden” is the first German battlecraft launched 
since the close of the war 


New Frencu AMBASSADOR 


Georces Henrt Emre Darscuner, 
new French Ambassador to the United 
States, who will succeed JuLEs JusseE- 
RAND, arrived in New York on the liner 
Paris January 24. He declined to comment 
on political matters, but stated that 
France would pay her debts as she had 
always done in the past; the only question 
being of the manner in which they were 
to be settled. 


Foreign 
GENEVA 


An attempt at settlement of the differ- 
ences which have been retarding the work 
of the Opium Conference was offered by 
delegates of several of the principal na- 
tions represented. It was proposed to ap- 
point a committee of eight members from 
both the first and second conferences to 
discuss the more important obstacles in 
the way of the unanimous decision re- 
quired if the conference is to have effect. 
Mr. StrepHEN G. Porter, head of the 
American delegation, indicated that this 
Government would not agree to leaving 
its representation in the hands of an un- 
official committee. Viscount CErciL is 
strongly in favor of the plan, with the dele- 
gates from all of the other countries but 
Holland. Mr. Porter and Viscount Ceci 
held a special conference, but did not suc- 
ceed in reaching any agreement. Mr. 
Porter announced at one time that he 
was making plans to return to this coun- 
try, but later agreed to remain for the 
plenary session. M. Sucimura, the chief 
of the Japanese delegation, is preparing a 


- compromise formula on suppression of 


opium smoking in the Far East, the mat- 
ter which brought about the present con- 
troversy. Reports from India indicate a 
reduction in the consumption of opium ° 
during the past ten years, which amounts 
to about forty per cent. 


ENGLAND 


A division of the Committee of Imperial 
Defense has been engaged in studying the 
terms of the Geneva Protocol with a view 
to determining the obligations which it 
would impose upon the British Empire. 
Emphasis is placed upon the fact that the 
League is handicapped in any attempt‘at 
universal peace because of the nonmem- 
bership of the United States. An editorial 
in the London Times says: “It is some- 
times argued by defenders of the Protocol 
that the United States would not run 
counter to any decision of the League. If 
such assurance were given by the Wash- 
ington Government, then the position 
would be greatly altered. But there is no 
warrant of any such intention, and the 
lessons of the war convey the very oppo- 
site impression. The question of contra- 
band caused most acute and dangerous 
tension between this country and the 
United States. Moreover, in many kinds 
of disputes sympathies of Dominions 
might easily be with the United States 
rather than with the edict of the League.” 


FRANCE 


The address before the Chamber of 
Deputies made by Louis Marin, a Min- 
ister under the administration of M. 
Porncar£, demanding the cancellation of 
France’s debts to her Allies, was received 
with great applause. He urged that no 
settlement be undertaken until all of the 
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French losses in the war are taken into 
account, and said: “ While war still raged, 
statesmen in every country appealed in 
the common cause. Some gave their ships, 
some munitions, some the lives of their 
sons, some money, and today only those 
who gave money come saying to us, ‘Give 
back what we loaned.’” A number of 
deputies urged that his speech be printed 
and posted throughout France as an ex- 
pression of the feeling of the entire Cham- 
ber. When this suggestion was put to a 
vote, two days later, it was defeated by a 
small margin. The French press expresses 
resentment at the interpretation put upon 
M. Marin’s speech by Senator Boran. 
The Temps said, “Never has France in- 
tended te repudiate her debt to the United 
States. Never has a responsible voice been 
raised to say France will not pay what she 
owes. There is not a single word in M. 
Marin’s speech justifying the outburst of 
Mr. Boran. M. Marin drew up a scrupu- 
lous balance sheet of France’s sacrifice, 
not only in her own cause, but in the 
cause of her friends.” 

The German Government has replied to 
the last stipulations made by the French 
in the matter of the new commercial 
treaty, and it is understood that Berlin 
has instructed the German delegation to 
resume negotiations. German industrial 


. leaders have been urging the Reich to 


arrange an agreement with France. 
GERMANY 


The opposition to the government 
formed by Dr. LurHer has already shown 
itself to be possessed of formidable power, 
and apparently includes a few Centrists 
as well as Socialists, Democrats, and Com- 
munists. The Socialists, led by Dr. 
BREITSCHEID, have opened a bitter attack 
on the Cabinet, charging it with planning 
for the restoration of the old régime and 
the return of the monarchy. Count 
WestarpP, a prominent Nationalist, sup- 
ported the government, and in explaining 
the matter of the Dawes Plan, said: 
“Every German Government is bound to 
carry it out, and we Nationalists realize 
quite clearly that we must codperate in so 
doing. Now that we Nationalists have 
entered the government there can be no 
talk on Germany’s part of breaking the 
agreements which have been concluded.” 
Dr. LuTHER’s second speech as Chancellor 
was interrupted by a group of Commu- 
nists, one of whom was ejected for violent 
behavior. The Chancellor defended the 
stand of his Cabinet in the Cologne ques- 
tion and declared that every step was 
being taken to assure the early evacuation 
of the bridgehead. Herr Kocn of the 
Democratic party spoke after the Chan- 
cellor, and criticized the new Cabinet, 
saying: “The promises made by the Na- 
tionalists during the last five years cannot 
be reconciled with their presence in the 
government. They must betray either 
their constituents or Chancellor LuTHEr. 


Perhaps they will betray each alternately. 
The reason we oppose the new govern- 
ment is because it arose from an unneces- 
sary overthrow of a government which we 
thoroughly trusted.” 


ITaLy 


ALBERTO DE STEFANI, the Finance 
Minister, has published his report on the 
budget for this fiscal year, and predicts 
that by the end of June, Italy will have a 
balance of about 1,500,000,000 lire. As 
reported in the New York Times, Italy 
has a national debt of 91,000,000,000 lire. 





(P & A) 

The Russian Church in Paris, presented 
to the Russian colony there by the late Czar. 
The Soviet government now demands na- 
tionalization of the church property, as was 
done in Berlin, Vienna, and Rome, but 
Russian refugees in France maintain that 

the edifice belongs to them 


The interior debt amounts to 12,500,000,- 
000 lire of pre-war debt, 36,000,000,000 
of war debt, 11,000,000,000 of floating 
debt, 22,000,000,000 of treasury bonds, 
7,000,000,000 in advances to the state 
from banks, and several minor issues. 
Differing from the course of M. CLEMEN- 
TEL, Finance Minister of France, Signor 
DE STEFANI has included Italy’s debts to 
England and the United States in the list 
of liabilities, crediting England with 14,- 
500,000,000 lire, gold, and this country 
with 8,500,000,000. In commenting on the 
financial situation, the Finance Minister 
said: “The fiscal position of the Italian 
Government is quite good, but in com- 
parison with France, it must be remem- 
bered that our national fortune is only 
one fourth that of France. Italy is a poor 
country lacking capital, but we are doing 
the best we can with what we have.” 


SPAIN 


The prosecution against VICENTE 
Brasco IBANEZ, commenced in the French 
courts by King Atronso, has _ been 
dropped. The case had aroused a great 
deal of discussion in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, and its withdrawal removes 
a delicate point which might have caused 
M. Herriot considerable trouble. The 
recent ceremony in Madrid, which 
marked the investing of the King and 
Queen with the titles of Honorary Mayor 


-and Mayoress of every municipality in 


Spain, was a brilliant affair. The Alcalde 
of Madrid read a message from every city 
in the country, praising the efforts of the 
King in behalf of the people and in the 


promotion of national progress. 


Russia 


The signing of the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty is accepted in Moscow as the com- 
mencement of a new era in world politics. 
Japan has agreed to the evacuation of 
northern Sakhalin, and the establishment 
of the Soviet régime there, and a settle- 
ment has been made in the matter of oil 
concessions for Japan. Full diplomatic 
relations are restored, and consular prop- 
erty of both nations will be returned. The 
question of debts will be reserved for sub- 
sequent negotiation, as will the details of 
the coal and oil distribution. 

Georc! TcuITcHERIN, the Soviet Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, has published a 
commentary on the resignation of Secre- 
tary Hucues, in which he says: “The first 
step of the newly elected President, in 
international relations, brings him face to 
face with the most obvious necessity of 
drawing the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics into the circle of his country’s 
political relations. It is impossible: per- 
manently to preserve the artificial system 
of separation between the two biggest 
countries of the world which was created 
by Secretary Hucues. The entry of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics into 
the circle of the Pacific brings it face to 
face with America’s policy in the same 
ocean. America will find itself in a cul-de- 


sac if that absurd estrangement from the’ 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
maintained. America’s interests no longer 
are confined to the shores of the Pacific, 
but are entering more and more into all 
European, Asiatic, and other colonial 
problems.” 


Japan 


Baron SuipeHara, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, answered a speech made in 
the lower house by a member of the 
Seiyuhonto party, who criticized the pro- 
posed naval manceuvres of this country in 
the Pacific. “The American naval ma- 
noeuvres are not our business,” he said, 
“and I desire to refrain from commenting 
on this. The manceuvres do not violate 
the spirit of the Four-Power Treaty.” 
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Gold Exports and Prosperity 


this country. In all well-informed 

quarters it is conceded that we 
have more gold here than is needed. Most 
authorities agree that the abnormal stock 
of gold in this country constitutes more 
or less of a menace, that it favors an ex- 
pansion in currency and credit, advances 
in commodity prices, and, in a word, infla- 
tion. Yet a reversal of the gold movement 
that has developed within the past two 
months has set the tongues of financial 
gossips wagging and caused grave nodding 
of heads in security market circles. All of 
which leads one to question the sincerity 
of those who insist with one breath that 
we do not need this’large gold reserve; in 
the next breath manifest keen anticipa- 
tion of a boom in the stock market to 
continue through most of 1925; and then, 
when we begin to export gold, express 
disappointment in the outlook. 

To comprehend this anomaly it is well 
to note the psychological reaction of the 
public toward this talk of inflation. To 
the average Wall Street man it means a 
boom in securities. In the abstract he will 
agree with you that inflation is unfortu- 
nate in the long run; but in the concrete 
he hopes to utilize it as a means of profit, 
trusting to luck that he will have taken 
his profits by the time the financial squalls 
arise and have them snugly anchored in 
the safe harbor afforded by Liberty or 
municipal bonds when the tempest blows 
outside. To the merchant or manufac- 
turer with the experience of 1920 still 
fresh in mind, the temporary and even 
fictitious nature of boom or inflation 
profits is thoroughly appreciated; he will 
deplore inflation, knowing that the inevi- 
table deflation and unsettlement in prices, 
credit losses, and diminishing sales vol- 
ume is a serious problem. It is clear, how- 
ever, that to many, inflation is confounded 
with prosperity, and anything that threat- 
ens to check inflation is confused with 
depression. Accordingly, the gold export 
movement has,not been viewed alto- 
gether with complacency, although the 
reasonable assumption is that it should 
mean a more permanent and a more 
durable prosperity.. 

Gold has been flowing from all quarters 
of the globe to the United States since 
the early days of the war. More than a 
half billion a year net was imported from 
191§ to 1917, inclusive. In 1918 and 1919 
it diminished to $138,000,000, both years 
combined; in the past five years it 
has averaged nearly $400,000,000 an. 
nually. But in December and January 
this country exported gold on balance, 
reversing the movement. : 


H's: the world’s gold supply is in 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


If this movement of gold is to continue 
from now on, its logical tendencies in the 
business and financial world here can be 
approximately measured. As yet we are 
hardly justified in accepting this premise 
as correct. The reversal of the gold move- 
ment may be nothing more than tempo- 
rary. Nevertheless, with the commercial 
demand for credit already expanding in 
accordance with the improvement in 
business activity, it might be expected 
that the commercial banks will turn to 
the Federal Reserve Banks for credit by 
rediscounting more bills. At the same time, 
it is to be expected that the commercial 
banks will tend to liquidate some of their 
investment holdings which were accumu- 
lated during the period of cheap money 
conditions which prevailed during the 
greater part of last year. 

Primarily, such banks are in business 
to serve their customers’ current credit 
requirements, to facilitate commercial 
and industrial activities and not to engage 
their funds in long-termed investments, 
however attractive they may be at pre- 
vailing prices. In the past year or so there 
has been so little relative demand for 
credit and money rates have been so 
cheap that commercial banks have in- 
vested large sums in bonds and other 
securities. Called on to export gold at a 
time when the business community is 
needing more credit, they face the alter- 
native of liquidating some of their invest- 
ments or rediscounting paper at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


ESPITE the discussion concerning 

the abundancy of bank credit in this 
country, it is worth noting one important 
distinction in this connection. There is 
abundant Federal Reserve credit avail- 
able, but the member banks have been 
loaned pretty well up to their maximum 
lending capacity. A recent investigation 
showed that all the national banks in the 
country taken together had net reserves 
of only three per cent above their legal 
requirements. But the Federal Reserve 
Banks are rediscounting now about one 
tenth as much paper for member banks as 
they did during the precarious period of 
1920, and they have fifty per cent more 
gold in their reserves than they had then. 
Anything tending to increase the demand 
for credit or diminish the gold supply on 
which that credit is based may reasonably 
be expected to lead to advances in the 
rediscount rate and ultimately to stiffen 
money rates in general. A tendency of this 
sort might not prevent altogether a boom 
in general business, but it would undoubt- 
edly serve to hold it within reasonable 


limits, and at least should forestall a 
period of inflation. 

As yet, however, there has been noth- 
ing to indicate that the export movement 
of gold is anything more than temporary. 
The point seems to have been rather gen- 
erally overlooked that the recent German 
loan was largely instrumental in drawing 
gold away from this country in December 
and January. That loan enabled Germany 
to buy gold in this market, and shipments 
during the past two months have been 
largely for that account. India has been 
taking gold in considerable quantities, 
but in other respects it can hardly be 
held that gold has been exported because 
of adverse foreign exchange rates, for in 
most countries the dollar is still at a 
premium. Foreign loans have been large 
lately. Hardly a week passes now that 
some important financing for foreign gov- 
ernments or foreign industrial enterprises 
is not negotiated. Some of these may have 
a direct bearing on gold exports from 
this country, but for the most part, they 
are for the purpose of establishing credits 
here which will be drawn against in 
payments for goods. . 


ESS attention has been paid lately, 
also, to the substantial increase in 
our merchandise trade balance, which last 
year ran $977,285,000 in our favor. In the 
long run, this must be liquidated either in 
gold or goods. Doubtless, this and the 
accumulation of balances in our favor for 
the past ten years will be liquidated in 
goods, but at the same time, this con- 
stitutes a very decided element in favor 
of encouraging countries having gold to 
ship it here in payment. While this may 
not lead to a continuation of gold imports 
on balance of proportions witnessed in 
recent years, it may well prove a decided 
handicap to any sustained export move- 
ment of gold. 

It is early yet to predict that the pres- 
ent gold export movement will be only 
temporary, but in the light of these ten- 
dencies, this would appear to be the case. 
This country has more gold than it needs 
for commercial or financial purposes. 
Gold exports would doubtless serve to 
bring about a better balance in the market 
for credit and remove the menace of in- 
flation. But under the circumstances, 
there seems to be very little to indicate 
that much of our gold in this country 
will be drawn off, and the menace of infla- 
tion is a very real one, although one that 
can readily be held in check by the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities who are sure to 
use the rediscount rate as their most 
effective instrument. 
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The America of the Busy Towns 


doxical city. Progressive in a civic 

sense, industrially, it is so primitive 
as to be feudal. When one comes to diag- 
nose the paradox, a perfect analogy may 
be found in the history of its principal 
product, silk. Primitive silk was fabricated 
from the raw cocoon fibre. In intervening 
years scientists established that silk 
possessed an affinity for sugar and tin. 
With that knowledge sixteen ounces of 
raw fibre today may become forty ounces 
of fine quality silk. 

Silk is Paterson. Call one affinity eco- 
nomics, the other sociology and sym- 
bolically Paterson is back to primitive. 
Production is a social process. Thus, 
sociology and economics are in reality 
twin sciences. Paterson proves the point. 

Eleven years ago the silk industry of 
Paterson experienced a general strike, 
a test of strength between employer and 
employed. The radical element that 
sought control of the organized employees 
was temporarily defeated. The employees 
returned to work without a single valuable 
concession. They saved only their or- 
ganization. But there has been no peace. 
Labor and employer hold the sword at 
each other’s throat. 

In a social sense, Paterson has not 
progressed an inch since the parlous days 
of 1913. A few months ago labor troubles 
broke out afresh. The superficial issue was 
technical: how many looms a weaver 
should tend; the real issue was the same 
as in 1913, a radical element seeking 
control. Instead of striving for a per- 
manent peace on the basis of modern 
codperation, the employers revived old 
hatreds. When a member of the busy 
Civil Liberties Ynion sought to read the 
bill of rights in front of the City Hall he 
was thrown in jail. The meeting was dis- 
persed by physical force and an attempt 
is now being made to deport labor leaders 
who are not naturalized. The silk in- 
dustry will not learn that labor is not a 
commodity. It refuses to recognize that 
workmen are human, capable of codpera- 
tion as well as opposition. So much for the 
spirit of the industry. 

Silk manufacture has always been 
highly competitive. Unlike the other 
branches of the textile industry, it has 
never been dominated by a combination 
of capital. Before the strike of 1913, there 
were three hundred concerns engaged in 
some specialized branch of the industry. 
Since that date the number has steadily 
mounted to more than eight hundred. 
Even among the manufacturers there is 
no codperation. Never have they acted 


Piecrica ciey New Jersey, is a para- 


IV. Paterson 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


jointly in a constructive program. It is 
only when the bugaboo of radical labor 
leadership raises its head that they pro- 
ceed in anything approaching unison. 
Never has a farseeing manufacturer 
succeeded in prevailing on the majority 
to permit the experiment to proceed, with 
the certainty that such leadership would 
die by its own hand. 

As a result, the industry is chaotic. 
No one profits. What fortunes are 
made from silk are made in the sales and, 
possibly, in the dyeing branch. The largest 
weaving concern has but 750 looms; the 
majority use from ten to fifty. Pirating 
of trade names is common. It is estimated 





Silk! 


‘* Silk is Paterson,” says Mr. 
Moore, in this study of one 
of the most important in- 
dustrial centers of the East. 
The present article is the fourth 
of a series by Mr. Moore, the 
result of a recent survey which 
took him to many of our typi- 
cal cities in an attempt to 
discover their interests, their 
individualities, and their con- 
tribution to American life. 
Other studies will follow in 
forthcoming issues. 











that the man who first devised pussy- 
willow silk should have made $10,000,000. 
Instead, almost every other concern 
started in competition. There is no stand- 
ard of ethics. Again, in the matter of 
labor, the manufacturer suffers in times 
of prosperity. The silk worker is an all- 
around craftsman. When work is scarce, 
any employment is welcome. When busi- 
ness booms the highest paid branch, 
weaving, is most desired. Consequently, 
there is a surplus of weavers and a short- 
age in the intermediate processes. Pro- 
duction is gauged by the slowest process, 
perhaps throwing. Therefore, that process 
is the neck in the bottle. 
High. competition endangers the op- 
portunity for a fair profit. The experienced 
manufacturer with an established place of 
business must meet the prices of the 
sporadic manufacturer of alien birth 
who employs the eight members of his 
own family working ten, twelve, and 
fourteen hours a day. There is no stand- 
ardization of quality. Cutthroat com- 
petition best describes it. Labor is no 
better off. High wages and intermittent 


employment are an unsatisfactory com- 
bination for all concerned. 

The Chamber of Commerce is seeking 
a solution of these problems. It wants 
to establish an employment exchange, 
ethical standards of trade, pensions for 
faithful employees, and a textile school 
so that the silk industry may continue 
to be developed by native sons and not 
by aliens, as is the present tendency. 
It is also seeking to balance the situation 
by attracting new industries employing 
a preponderance of male help. To this 
end it organized a development corpora- 
tion at a cost of $250,000 to build one of 
the first industrial incubators in the coun- 
try. This project has established an im- 
portant aéronautic concern in the city. 
Metal product industries employ about 
5,000 workers compared to the more than 
20,000 in the silk and dyeing industry. 

In a civic sense, Paterson shows every 
evidence of healthy development. Fine 
parks and public buildings, prosperous 
stores and modern theatres are every- 
where. Citizens contributed a million 
dollars for hospital additions, a million 
and a half for a new hotel. A splendid new 
Masonic Temple was dedicated this year, 
two new theatres, a new country club, and 
a Girls High School costing $1,250,000 are 
under construction. The grade crossings 
of the Erie Railroad are béing elevated 
and an effort is being made to have the 
proposed ugly structure beautified. 

Because of its strategic location, Pater- 
son has as much to offer industrially as 
any Eastern city. Its transportation fa- 


cilities, other than passenger, are un- 


excelled. But before new industries will 
establish themselves there in large num- 
bers, the bogey of radicalism must be 
buried. It can be done, but not by the 
tactics that now prevail. 


The Chamber of Commerce has hit 
‘upon the particular difficulties which the 


city faces industrially, and the next few 
years will see further changes in the in- 
dustrial life of the city. Still, the feudal 
situation in the silk industry must be 
altered before Paterson can assume its 
rightful place among the industrial 
centers of the East. The manufacturers 
must realize, as the Chamber of Com- 
merce has seen already, that the best 
interests of everyone are served by co- 
operation, fair-dealing, and the entire 
absence of cutthroat methods of com- 
petition. It is the same story which is 
being told throughout the field of in- 
dustry, but Paterson, perhaps, represents 
the necessity of a change more than most 
of her sister cities in the East. 
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